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Preface 


The object of the writer has been to offer a series of silhouettes, 
giving impressions only, of some changing scenes in one of the many 
historic parts of London. 

There can be no doubt that if we would recall the past to a 
greater degree than we usually do, our lives would be made much 
more interesting. 

To the author, at any rate, this has been the case, as he has 
felt an increasing feeling of romance and affection as he has tried 
to recover long-forgotten associations. 

Like dim memories of early childhood are the beginnings of 
the history of all old institutions or localities, and Newington 
Green, with its little chapel, is no exception to the rule. When 
the earliest phases were beginning, conditions were strangely 
different from what they are now. Circumstances and habits of 
mind were so amazingly unlike ours that we seem to be groping 
in a land of shadows. 

The interests and realities of one generation become to suc- 
ceeding ones, pointless dullness and foolish imaginings. An at- 
tempt has been made to catch some of these impressions, and to 
dwell on what came before our day, and to scientifically dream on 
what may come after us. 

Some seeming repetitions there are in this little volume, the 
author hopes these are only seeming ones. What is true is that 
the same facts have to be seen at different angles. A man standing 
on the summit of a hill finds the ground beneath his feet always the 
same, and the elevation at which he stands is the same, but as he 
turns towards north, south, east or west, his view-point changes 
though he is still on the same hill. The author hopes that such 
different view-points are visible in each of his chapters. Though 
the position of the reader is unaltered throughout the book, he 
stands in the same position, he looks out from the same altitude, 
yet from one aspect he sees Nature rather than man ; from another 
man rather than Nature, and in another where the ground shelves 
sharply away he looks out from the little spot of Newington Green 
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Non-conformity towards the wider horizon of Non-conformity in 
general. The method the author has adopted to narrate the his- 
tory of The Green and its chapel may seem almost obvious, but it 
was only chosen after something like a dozen other approaches 
had been discarded. The author has also tried to touch his words 
with some of the kindly emotions he feels for what was for many 
eventful and trying years, in the best sense of the words, his spiritual 
home. 

The author has been much indebted to Mr. Jon Pritchard for 
kindly encouragement and active help, to Miss Edith Pritchard and 
to almost all the members of his old congregation for interest in 
his work, and to Mr. Preece, of Stoke Newington Public Library. 
Part of the book appeared in Volume II of The Transactions 
of the Unitarian Society. 
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“ History no longer shall be a dull book. It shall walk in- 
carnate in every just and wise man. You shall not tell me, by 
languages and titles, a catalogue of the volumes you have read. 
You shall make me feel what periods you have lived.” 

EMERSON, Essay on History. 


A Little Corner of London 


(NEWINGTON GREEN) 


PART I:, LOCAL 
CHAPTER I. 


THE SWAN-SONG OF NATURE IN CITY LIFE, AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE 


THE VANISHING OF NATURE’S FASTNESSES 
Wuat WILL SUCCEED THEM ? 


The History of Newington Green presents in an acute form 
one of the great problems of religion and of civilization ; what do 
we miss and gain by the ruthless destruction of Nature (scenery, 
plants, animal life and even the rustic types of men and women) ? 

Century by century, Nature becomes more and more distant 
and muffled to us, driven away farther and farther into the back- 
ground, until it is at last looked at only as a curiosity. At first it 
enveloped us; to-day it is confined to narrow limits; caged like 
beasts and birds at zoos, within the railings of our parks, and as 
these parks themselves are becoming more and more mere play- 
grounds, it would seem that before long Nature will have vanished 
almost entirely from our large cities and be scarcely a name to 
our children. 

Newington Green came into existence in the fifteenth century* 
out of land covered with forest trees, part of Middlesex Forest ; 


* p, 180. Tomlin’s Perambulation of Islington. 
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it was thus several centuries later than Stoke Newington’s origin, 
and its Green was literally made by cutting down this older wood- 
land half a thousand years ago. At this time, all round it, except 
for the little village of Stoke Newington (New-Town in the Wood), 
was forest land, and its first houses were large wood and plaster 
residences (authentic illustrations of one at least, Bishop’s-place, 
still exist,* and Nelson describes how an old inhabitant, in 1811, 
remembered about half a century earlier many of these houses 
being pulled down). The houses were very large ones, and were 
residences, hunting boxes or country residences of the nobility ; 
one owned by Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and perhaps an- 
other by King Henry VIII., and by others. 

For nearly three hundred years the Green had forest land 
round its growing pasturage, meadows and cornfields. At the time 
of the death of King Charles I. there were still 77 acres of wood- 
land in the 638 acres of Stoke Newington, and Edgar Allan Poe, 
when in England as a boy, between 1817-20, noticed the woodland 
character of some of Stoke Newington’s older trees. In this forest, 
which at first surrounded the Green, Nature had much its own way ; 
wild boars roamed with stags and wild bulls, and in the sky the 
kite with its wonderful wings and magnificent swallow-like flight 
was a bird probably commoner than the rook on the countryside 
to-day, and ravens, hawks and owls and cranes and herons in 
marshy districts and other large birds were not uncommon. Times, 
in such an atmosphere, must have been more dangerous, fuller of 
adventure, but they were also far rougher and more brutal; and, 
with almost no amenities of existence which make our lives seem 
to us worth living to-day, as there were no books, pictures, musical 
instruments or means of artificial lighting in far the majority of 
homes, and mostly salted meat foods with few vegetables had to be 
eaten, it is not altogether surprising that most men’s games were 
sham fighting ones, with a good deal of the reality in them, and 
watching the baiting of other animals—for men and women were 
animal-like. Malaria, plague, leprosy, (there was a leper hostel 
in Kingsland during this period), famines, fires and floods were 
common, and forest thieves, brigands, highwaymen and outlaws 
occupied a kind of no-man’s territory between one village and 
another. t 


* See Nelson’s History of Islington. 
t See Macaulay’s History of England, vol. I., chap. iii. 
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Life was necessarily much more varied in its contrasts. What 
did men and women living in these times really think about God, 
and about their brother man, and about sentient life ; and if part 
of this forest land had still been preserved for us, even a few acres, 
as our knowledge has grown, should we understand its wonders and 
beauties better than our ancestors did, and be brought nearer to 
the worship of the Great Power that made it ? 

Gradually this wildness of life softened and faded into quiet 
country houses and gentle, rustic farm scenery and the Green 
became a sunny bright, but no longer adventurous spot, and when 
the chapel was built in 1708 it was a little centre or cluster of 
houses with farm lands all round it, and the village of Stoke New- 
ington about half a mile away. 

Newington Green (says the writer of ‘Notes of the Early His- 
tory of Newington Green Congregation,’ etc., in the Christian 
Reformer for 1861) was in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies a very secluded spot; lying quite off the high road to Ware, 
surrounded by meadows and gardens, and the whole district 
abounding in forest trees of the largest size. It preserved, till 
about 1750, some of the characteristics of a wilderness, remarkable 
enough when its near vicinity to the great city is remembered. 

Samuel Sharpe,* writing from Highbury Place in 1859, says, 
in speaking of Rogers’s house—‘ The last hundred of years have 
made fewer changes in Newington Green than in most other spots 
in the neighbourhood of London. Modern stucco has made the 
old red-brick house white, as indeed the poet took the liberty of 
describing it. It still has a row of elms in front of it, and a large 
field on the side, though the road into which the gate opens from 
the field no longer deserves the name of ‘ Green Lanes’ by which 
it was once known. In other respects, it is much the same as 
~ when he (Rogers) claimed to 

‘Point out the Green Lane, rough 
With fern and flowers; 

The sheltered gate that opens to my field, 
And the white front 

Through mingling elms revealed.’ ”’ 

Wild ferns growing in the Green Lanes of last century’s mem- 
ories, it seems scarcely possible! And in 1859, the Green still a 
rural spot ! 


* See some Particulars of the Life of Samuel Rogers in the Poetical Works 
of Samuel Rogers. 
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Again, E. Forbes Robinson (Defoe in Stoke Newington) writing 
in 1889, says—‘‘ Some fifty years ago, within the memory of at 
least one inhabitant, this place consisted of a few good houses 
which stood facing the Green, with gardens and fields of waving 
corn behind, and still farther back, at the beginning of this century, 
when anyone chanced to cross the Green, or if a carriage passed 
after mid-day, the few inhabitants would flock to their windows to see 
whoitwas. From Church Street, a pretty path led through cornfields 
to the Green, and this still exists, but entirely surrounded by houses.” 

Here are some sketches of the neighbourhood by Shirley Hib- 
berd, a trustworthy recorder and a naturalist. 

In 1864, he wrote: “ The nightingales have been singing at 
Stoke Newington this season as gaily as ever, and bees are thriving 
amazingly, yet all round us the builders are drawing a close cor- 
don of bricks . . . the hedgerows are entirely gone, the groves of 
lime are thinned and their sites marked out for houses, and in place 
of clover fields and florists’ grounds ..... there are myriads of 
villas rising on every hand...... When I first took up my abode 
at Stoke Newington, we used to shut out London by slamming 
the front gate ; all beyond was a region of meadows and gardens, 
rising in successive swells to Muswell Hill..... Now the view 
is’ intercepted on every hand, the enormous mass of houses 
known as Highbury New Park, the newer village, known as Wood- 
berry Down, and last and worst of all, the rurality of Lordship 
Road is extinguished, and new bricks glare upon the eye where 
mighty elms and pines bared their green banners against the blue 
sky, and furnished villages for mellifluous nightingales and clam- 
mering rooks”’; and in 1862* Hibberd wrote: ‘Stoke Newington 
is annually visited by the nightingale, cuckoo, flycatcher, blackcat, 
garden warbler, whitethroat, grasshopper warbler, redstart,’’+ 
and he includes several varieties of thrush, blackbird, etc., and com- 
moner birds as permanent residents. Poe, from 1817-20, lived in 
Stoke Newington, and in after years thus described it in William 
Wilson : “ At this moment in fancy I feel the refreshing chilliness 
of its deeply-shadowed avenues, inhale the fragrance of its thousand 
shrubberies.” “A misty-looking village of England, where were 
a vast number of gigantic and gnarled trees” ..... “and the 
houses excessively ancient.” 


* 94-5, vol. VI. The Intellectual Observer. Old Series. 
} p. 18, vol. IL. The Intellectual Observer. 
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In the fifties and sixties of last century, Stoke Newington had 
built up a reputation for itself as an exhibitor of garden flowers, 
but another writer notes in the Floral World for 1862, (Experiences 
im Town Gardening), ‘‘ Your country subscribers cannot, I think, 
form an idea of the destructiveness of the London atmosphere on 
vegetable life. The damps of winter rendered stagnant by the 
high buildings; the draught of summer caused by the hot walls 
and paved streets... . and the smoke.” 

Many years ago, about 1899, the writer came by a horse tram, 
(and one, if he remembers rightly, whose horses jingled softly some 
bells hanging from their harness) upon a little open space whose 
green was really green and refreshing, and whose flowers in the 
beds looked bright and cheerful. A little open space, lined by 
private houses, shops and institutions, in the centre of a densely 
populated area. It was called Newington Green. There, holding 
a central place on one of the Green’s sides, stood a little square- 
shaped church, a church with a history he knew little about, and 
of which he was one day to be minister. 

Thus he paid his first visit to Islington, and though a Londoner 
born, had heard no good reports (he came to think afterwards 
exaggerated ones) of the Angel, Islington, the Upper and Lower 
Streets, and found a relief in turning from the Essex Road into the 
quiet open space. 

By night he returned on the top of an old horse bus, and found 
the Green lighted with large electric lights that threw their bright 
beams into the shadows of the tall plane trees, and it seemed, as 
it has done hundreds of evenings since, picturesque and attractive. 

Now, motor omnibuses and electric trams come gliding. noisily 
round three of its sides and the Green, as he first remembered it, 
has already an old-world feeling in his memory, yet to inhabitants 
of it in its early beginnings, how strange would the place as he first 
knew it have seemed. How bustling ! ! 

And as, since the war, even our parks are becoming mere play- 
grounds, it must follow that ere long the few remaining birds and 
plants that breathe of the countryside and of older Nature, will 
have left us. Great Pan of the forest has long been dead, and the 
Little Pan of the hedgerow is dying also—the Swan-Song of Nature 
is sung. 

Nature, with its spirit of something greater than man to wor- 
ship, has vanished silently out of our life. Newington Green has 
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nothing more portentous to record than this, though it is a universal 
tendency of civilization. To religious life, and to civilization itself, 
what does it portend ? 


INTERIM NOTE 


The secret of a great deal of human progress lies in the ability 
to recognise the vast in the little ; our minds are tuned, as it were, 
to the lesser pitch, and when vastness comes to us as vastness, 
we either do not recognise it or if we do, it leads first to bewilder- 
ment and then to noble terror but not to contemplation. We have, 
therefore, to begin with what is little and immediately near us, 
and then slowly stretch our mind's vision towards its horizon limits. 
If we look steadily enough at the history of such a little corner of 
life as Newington Green, it is abundantly evident we are seeing what 
is part of a world-wide human movement. 

When man began to clear the surface of the earth, to domesti- 
cate it—and he had been hundreds of thousands of years in the 
world before he did—his ability to set up an altered relationship 
was initiated. At Newington Green it was the clearance of forest 
land. Massive trees favour the growth of creepers, and together 
these shut out the light of the sky, giving to all around a strange, 
grand, terrifying gloom, in which stealthy wild beasts and noxious 
insects have their opportunities—and use them. But when man 
began systematically to make a clearing, and real pasture lands 
and arable lands began to appear, Nature, for man, came at first 
to wear a more gentle garb of God, and then an altogether human 
livery as man’s obedient servant. Part of a similar change is 
clearly visible in the Bible. In the earlier parts of the Old Testa- 
ment there are many passages suggestive of the awe-full and ter- 
rible Forest-God, passing into the more gentle one with its divine 
fatherhood of Christian belief of the New Testament. But the 
human and menial aspect of Nature is never pictured until the 
eighteenth century, because man’s power was not strong enough 
to make such egotism possible. The Forest-God and forest times 
are, even in the Bible, dim ones, which had been passing away 
under Greek and Roman world influence, but when the Roman 
Empire fell, mediaevalism brought back both the forest time and 
its awe-inspiring God; at the Reformation and the Renaissance 
the Pastoral-Christian-God reasserted itself; to-day, man’s 
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dominion seems everywhere and God nowhere. Further, man in 
gaining his dominion became the most ruthless of dreaded foes to 
all forms of wild life, and for them this dominion has been one of 
darkness and tragedy. 

What have to be traced, therefore, are three clear tendencies :— 
(1) Man’s waxing power. (2) His waning feelings of Providence, 
Fate and God, feelings very nobly held by most higher Calvinists. 
Man thus loses God as he finds himself. (3) Man coming more and 
more to see himself as lord and master of the living kingdom (and 
not as one of the latest forms of life which vast natural organic 
forces have evolved) loses the feeling of kinship with other life forms. 
The first of these changes is good, but the second and third are both 
ignorant and evil. 

Thus seen, Calvinism is a kind of forest religion which had be- 
come articulate at the end of the mediaeval European forest era. 
Man, according to it, was insignificant and evil, God, all-powerful 
and terrifying; but the kinship of life, as primitive man with 
all his brutality seemed to feel it, had already passed away as 
Calvinism shows no trace of it. 

In the history of the little Green we see the two remaining 
changes taking place. The forest religion of Calvinism passes, 
man gains confidence in himself and almost loses his God. 

In the Morton period the belief in personal effort is born ; 
in the Price period the natural wickedness of man passes away ; 
in the Andrew Pritchard period Nature is the benignant servant of 
man, but with God still as the artificer in the background ; but 
in the Great War the process was completed, for, though vast and 
noble sacrifices were made, God was really forgotten and remained 
only a name by which each nation exalted itself.* And in the after- 
math of the war, having lost faith in God, we have also lost 
faith in ourselves. 

These phases in Newington Green’s history are world phases, 
and raise world questions, but they are also the ones which stand 
before all of us as individual men and women. ‘The war has brought 
this waning faith to a crisis. Great Pan is dead, Little Pan is 
dying ; both helped us to feel the Power behind the throne of 


* There has never been a period in human history where God has not been 
something of a tribal, national, or imperial God, but the belief in God’s power 
has been there as well as the human egotism which dressed God in its own 
coverings, In the Great War the belief in God as a real Power and Providence 
vanished away. 
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Nature. That Power that was, and is, and shall be; to whom, in 
the vast path of Time, man’s history is scarcely a tiny handbreadth. 
How are we to recover our reverence for this Almighty One? 
How to feel, in this reverence, a becoming and true humility about 
ourselves ? 


CHAPTER II. 


THE MORTON PERIOD AND ITS STRUGGLE FOR 
PERSONAL FREEDOM 


It is difficult as we have seen, to pass back into an earlier 
social atmosphere. It is at least as difficult as for a dyspeptic 
and spiritual-minded old man to really understand, not merely 
remember, his state of boyhood when food and bodily exercise meant 
everything to him. But in our present problem of understanding 
the inmates of Newington Green in the seventeenth century, the 
position is reversed. We, in the twentieth century, are in many 
respects the boys and girls who live from hand to mouth; are 
very much absorbed in our creature comforts, and give very little 
heed to spiritual realities, and we have to try to realise how men 
and women, who, in external developments, were far behind us, 
would yet in the deeper aspects of human life, infallibly and rightly 
regard us as overgrown children. We have become materialised 
in our vision by the recreational distractions of life, and by a kind 
of ordered living which has substituted for the deeper religious 
ideas of sin and virtue the very human policeman and unadventur- 
ous human convenience. To-day there is not much distinction 
in the way society regards the politely sinful and the politely 
virtuous man or woman who keep on the side of Mr. Legality. 
Two or three hundred years ago, the contrasts of good and evil © 
living were vivid in the extreme. Earlier still, conditions were 
harsh and brutal. How did these vivid contrasts of good and evil 
come about ? Confucius rightly claims man has been fiercer and 
more ruthless than the most savage of wild beasts. If the tiger 
were to awaken to self-consciousness, its first glimpse of itself 
(lasting for several generations) would be one of horror at its past 
barbarity, and this horror would evoke a deep consciousness of 
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original inborn sin ; then some desire for amelioration ; and lastly, 
it would, as it got used to the consciousness of its own nature, lapse 
into its old ways and be tigerish still, only these ways would be a 
little more intelligently regulated. A very similar position oc- 
curred in man in Europe at the Reformation. The dark ages 
which followed the fall of Rome were not completely dark ones, 
as no ages are, but they were extremely violent and merciless. 
Man later began to reflect upon himself and his own nature, and a 
horror at his own atrocities oppressed him ; later still he became 
more resigned to his weakness and vices, and merely sought to 
regulate them, and this last position (not much better than the 
first) is our attitude to-day. The seventeenth century felt the 
horror of human lustfulness and its dreadful wastage of life’s 
opportunities ; the twentieth century merely seeks to give ‘this 
lustfulness a less destructive outlet. The horror of our primitive 
characteristics, which we now no longer feel, is what separates 
Newington Green in the seventeenth century from the twentieth. 
The Calvinist felt the horror, and thought out his theory accord- 
ingly ; we do not feel it, and therefore we teach (instead of Cal- 
vinism, which was undoubtedly harsh) a Vicar-of-Bray-Pragma- 
tism, which is pusillanimous and temporising. It is not necessary 
to discuss here which is the better or which the less evil spirit, but 
it 7s necessary to point out that the Calvinistic oil and the Prag- 
matic vinegar will not mix; the books and subjects which interested 
the seventeenth-century mind are dull and tiresome to us, but the 
seventeenth-century mind, could it come back and live in our age, 
would find our literature unwholesome, nauseating and childish, 
and tt 1s probable that both criticisms would be true ones. 

The history of Newington Green as a centre of non-conformity 
begins in the year 1662, about four and a half years before the 
Great Fire of London, which began on the second of September, 
1666. To understand how these religious beginners of non-con- 
formity felt and thought, it is necessary to see them with the mind’s 
eye quite clearly as they live in their surroundings of those days. 
Their ways seem strange to us. They believed themselves in a 
world where natural life was irreligious and unpleasant, and that 
their own natures were full of sin. Of the majority of men and 
women they have a poor opinion. Nature itself is drear and 
stark tothem. They have an exalted view of the Bible ; and though 
they have many “relieving moments’’ and happy “ breathing ” 
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times in their lives, they none the less look forward to a 
heaven beyond the grave as the one justification for the existence 
they live here on earth. Their language, whilst it is our language 
and is easy to read, is yet on subjects so limited and so incessantly 
religious that it seems tiresomely dull and more difficult to under- 
stand than a present-day book written in a foreign tongue. They 
have an exalted but very personal and unscientifically narrow view 
of God. 

If we are to understand these spiritual ancestors of ours of 
nearly three hundred years ago, we must have some clue by which 
to read and sympathise with their thoughts. This clue, as modern 
minds know, is to be found in their surroundings. We may or may 
not be made of different hereditary texture (possibly we are more 
different than the rather easy-going social philosophy of to-day 
admits), but our circumstances and our historic background re- 
present a change as marked as any that has ever been staged in the 
most erratic of theatrical dramas; indeed, the probabilities are 
that if the historic scenes in the Green’s history were faithfully 
dramatised and made to pass before the mind in a single evening’s 
performance, including also the changes of life and conversation of 
the Green’s inhabitants during the past four or five hundred years, 
they would be regarded as gross exaggerations and perhaps even 
as unseemly caricatures of human beings. 

The surroundings of Newington Green in 1662 cannot be given 
with exactness, but there was some moorland, some marshland, 
some heath and waste land in this as in all other localities. In 
these places, squatters and trespassers and outlaws were tolerated 
to an extent now unknown.* Footpads and highwaymen were 
quite common. Epping Forest had a bad reputation, and so had 
the Great North Road, when a bad reputation implied a good deal. 
It is not accident that a lane not much more than a stone’s throw 
from Newington Green was called ‘‘ Cut Throat Lane,” and the 
adjoining neighbourhood of Ball’s Pond was hardly less enviable. 

In Stoke Newington Public Library there is a cutting from a 
newspaper dated for the year 1742, but not giving the month or 
day of the month, which is as follows: ‘“‘ Monday, they began to 
rail round Newington Green, which is to be made a square and laid 
out in grass plots and gravel walks. The distance between the 


* See Macaulay’s History of England, vol. 1., chap. iii, and Ribton-Turner’s 
Vagrants and Vagrancy. 
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rails of the houses and the square is to be forty-five feet, which 
according to contract is to be finished in May next. The whole 
to be done by a voluntary subscription of the inhabitants,” so that 
about May, 1742, the Green’s character and appearance greatly 
improved. What was it like before this ? 

William Robinson (History of Stoke Newington) says that be- 
fore the Green was railed in ‘It was a most rude wilderness.” 
Macaulay points out that most open places were used to shoot rub- 
bish, and that in the evening mountebanks might harangue, or 
animals be baited, and that even in such fashionable centres as 
Lincoln’s Inn and St. James’ Square this was the case, and adds 
“if this be so in such regions, we may easily imagine from what 
insupportable grievances the great body of house-dwellers suf- 
fered.” We may be fairly certain that the Green’s reputation 
as “‘a most rude wilderness’ before 1742 was richly deserved. 

It is recorded by more than one authority that London kites 
and ravens were so dusty that they could be recognised because of 
the refuse and garbage they were always picking over in London 
streets.* “John Ball, atthe Boarded House neere Newington Green, 
kept a house of entertainment, baiting and other brutal sports”’ 
drew the rougher kind of people from “ all parts of the metropolis,” f 
rough even for those rough times. 

It was in this atmosphere that nonconformity at Newington 
Green began to raise its head. Apart from the prevalence of drunk- 
enness, gluttony, when opportunity offered, gambling and savage 
wild sports, there was the negative side of this picture. No dust- 
man to take away refuse ; no road cleaners; no sewage system, 
though the beginning of a better water supply was commencing ; 
no police ; no lighted roads and almost no road repairs ; no postal 
service, no newspapers, and few people of any kind able to read ; 
no cheap books (good or bad), no photographers, no theatres any- 
where except in the largest towns and where fairs were held; no 
picture galleries or museums existed, no knowledge of any great 
hygienic principles of life or of disease, and at night, in the draughty 
and mostly dark and evil-smelling, verminous timber houses, very 
little light except that of a log or coal fire was obtainable. 

In the better homes, stories would be told round the fire, 
songs sung, and games of a milder order. In the worse houses, cards, 


* W.H. Hudson, Bivds in London. 
t Nelson’s History of Islington. 
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if sufficient knowledge of these existed, gambling, drunkenness and 
quarrels and fuddled sleep. 

How would men and women behave who, in the midst of these 
barbarisms, found the possibilities of a new religious life and a new 
mental culture open to them? Let us give a closer glance to 
this problem. 


SCENERY 

There is ample evidence to show that the climate of the 
world does not change. People often say “‘ the weather is not 
the same as when I was a child,” but weather records contradict 
our memories, and show this impression to be a false one. Yet, if 
one reads histories of a few hundred years ago one finds accounts 
of cyclones, storms and floods, and of enormous fires that were 
beyond all question greater than what we are used to now. What 
is the reason of this seeming contradiction of two groups of well- 
ascertained data? It is to be found, first of all in this, that even 
the main rivers were badly dredged, and navigable for a much 
shorter distance than to-day, while side tributaries and streams were 
often left untouched, and the rivers were therefore shallower and 
wider and weed-grown, and often far on each side of a medium-sized, 
sometimes even of a small river were marsh and fen, and a relatively 
small quantity of rain would produce local flooding and a larger 
quantity widespread disaster. The damp in the air would make 
the winters actually colder to human beings, and summers, from 
humid air preventing the escape of perspiration, actually hotter. 
In marshy districts trees would have less deep roots, and the ground 
be softer, so that wind, for this and other reasons, might do more 
damage, while the whole country being more wooded, houses mostly 
made of wood and thatch, fires, if started, with no firemen to ex- 
tinguish them, spread with greater rapidity. Bridges often had 
houses on them and were inadequately constructed, and were 
destroyed. Marauding and incendiary expeditions were common. 
Epidemics were frequent and formidable, poor agriculture and 
poorer transport made famines frequent. So that moth and worm 
corrupted, insects—less controlled—blighted crops, fire and sword 
destroyed, and floods swept whole villages away. Natural forces, 
for these reasons, seemed on a much vaster scale, and the 
uncertainty of life was enormously greater than now. 
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and Congregational in his associations. 
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Towns* 

Public thoroughfares were without paving, rutty in cold and hot, 
dry weather, muddy in wet. Every sort of filth and offal was 
thrown into the streets; there were no street lights at night, and 
the right to turn pigs into the streets was recognised during day- 
time, to assist scavenging birds in clearing a little of the refuse away. 
There were numbers of these powerful birds in the country and in 
the towns, especially London, the kite was one of the most frequent, 
" scavenging the streets, as the vulture does in the East, and so these 
birds were protected by public opinion, sometimes taking the meat 
off the butchers’ blocks. The houses were for the most part of 
wood, each story projecting over its lower one, and the upper 
chambers in narrow streets might almost touch the rooms of the 
opposite side, so that streets looked dark and almost like tunnels. 
The interiors were darker still, and it is indeed hard to imagine 
what their occupants did in them, no books, no pictures, a fire of 
faggots, perhaps, in a brick chimney, which alone made the room 
cheery, with a pot hanger and pot or cauldron with food stewing 
over the flames, a bedstead, a baking oven, a kneading trough, a 
table, a bench, a chest, a cheese cupboard, and some earthenware 
utensils. There would be some kind of spinning and weaving 
contrivance for the women. The main pleasures would be eating 
in the house and social recreations outside of it. The vermin and 
the flies in these old houses were probably past description.t Food 
was of the roughest nature, and of a very limited choice. 


THE COUNTRY 

Rural conditions were healthier, but even more devoid of 
mental outlet. Village Manors usually consisted of one long street 
lined with small farm houses and cottages, and a village green where 
games were played and archery practised. A little apart stood 
Manor House, church and mill. These Manors were often separated 
from each other by broad stretches of woods and waste lands, or 
by so-called forests. Dwelling in the Manor was not always the 
lord, but in many cases the steward and a bailiff. The peasantry 
were oxherds, shepherds, swineherds, gooseherds, beeherds, thatch- 
ers, ploughmen and drivers of oxen ; and there were among the 


* See Social Works of Reference: Wood’s Natural History ; Hudson, 
London Birds; Vaughan’s Wycliffe, etc. 
+ See Kirby and Spence, Entomology, etc., and other authorities, 
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craftsmen, blacksmiths, wood and leather workers and weavers, 
and in some villages, almost slaves. There was ne reom for mental 
life in all this. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 

The absence of vegetable food, the need of storing food and 
the resort to vinegar and salt for preserving, made leprosy, skin 
diseases and scurvy terribly common. Epidemic fevers, and chronic 
consumptive and rheumatic diseases, were commen to the in- 
habitants of the one-roomed, mud-floor cottages, who, with their 
scanty day garments unchanged, lay down to rest om a rush-strewn 
floor of filth. 

In the wild waste and woodland, squatters, trespassers, out- 
laws, existed to an astonishing degree, and made travelling even 
from village to village a risky adventure that gave a vivid meaning 
to the parting wish of ‘ God speed.” 

Except in towns there were no physicians or barber-surgeons, 
and but for a fore-runner or two of the later apothecaries, very few 
men medical practitioners. The majority of ailments in medicine, 
minor surgery (there was no major) and midwifery, were treated 
by women, and this continued to be so well into the 17th and 18th, 
and in out of the way parts of Great Britain and Ireland even into 
the 19th century, and the one man of any pretence to learning, 
the priest, was often little better than a higher servant of the lord 
of the manor. There was, I repeat, no room for mental life in this 
picture, except in the monastery and convent, and even im these 
places the times for the most part made physical life the rule, and 
the spiritual life almost the rare exception. 

What were the recreations and pastimes? These were chiefly 
of four kinds: hunting, what may be broadly called baiting, mock 
combats and tournaments, and true games and damees. 

First, hunting. Probably no wild creatures even to-day escape 
being hunted by man, in the past there were snares and gins for 
small birds and all creatures, falconers for larger birds ; hares and 
squirrels were hunted as well as deer, and stags, boars and wolves, 
nothing that was four-footed or with wings, was spared. 

In baiting greater display was made, since even insects were 
set against each other; cock-fighting, dog-fighting, bull-baiting, 
horse and donkey baiting, were all practised, and other creatures, 
like bears, lions and tigers, when later these could be procured. 
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Between man and man fighting with bare and armed fists, 
wrestling, quarter staff and armour jousting, were all common 
practices. And other rough games prevailed, of which blind man’s 
buff may be a harmless survival, as there were many forms of it. 

Lacroix in Manners and Customs (p. 226) says :—“ The people 
of the middle ages had an insatiable love of sight-seeing, they came 
great distances, from all parts, to witness any amusing exhibitions,” 
and he might have added that what amused them was the brutal, 
from the most barbarous of sports to the most cruel of punish- 
ments,* to the roughest of games. A very large number of these 
taking place before large crowds of men and women. Hogarth’s 
crowd pictures are not exaggerations. In this no class and neither 
sex isexempt. And if there were no spiritual meaning in the horror 
of it all, the thought of Providence and God would perish before the 
study of history, as Maudsley says, but for the equally strange 
redeeming influences of noble lives. 

There are many records which help us a little to reconstruct the 
past. For instance, in a description of the barren moorlands of 
Holland we read of ‘“‘ A miserable race of beings who live entirely 
in low huts, slightly scooped out of the ground, and built of peat, 
the interstices being filled in with mud. 

“The food is potatoes and bacon fat, and the people partially 
dressed, garments often open at the throat, bare headed and bare 
legged. In the winter they hibernate in their close, stuffy little 
holes of mud and peat, living on the stored potato food.’’+ These 
folk are probably survivals of a past order. 

W. H. Hudson in his Far Away and Long Ago (p. 218) gives 
similar pictures of South American cities, evil smells, no drainage, 
water sold in buckets, ‘“‘ each bucketful containing about half a 
pound of red clay in solution,” ‘‘ you always had one or two to half 
a dozen scarlet wrigglers, the larvae of mosquitoes, in a tumblerful, 
and you drank your water quite calmly, wrigglers and all!” True 
at one time of our country, even to the mosquitoes and malarial 
consequences. 

In Hugon’s Social France in the \Tth Century we are told “ the 
peasant and the tradesman of the period are elusive persons who 

* Lacroix quotes Villigille in the following passage :—“‘ It is, in fact, diffi- 
cult to realise the amount of ingenuity exercised by men in inventing new 
tortures, in order to give themselves the satisfaction of seeing their fellow- 
creatures agonising in the most awful sufferings.” 

+ Holland, by Nico and Beatrice Jungman, chap. vii, p. 147, 
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will not stand and deliver any information about themselves.” 

And J. B. Dalgairn in his Essay of The Spiritual Life of Med- 
iaeval England says: “ The real difficulty is to estimate the con- 
dition of the Masses.” Before the Reformation they were voiceless” 
and inarticulate. 

Out of thisatmosphere came the Reformation, with its Calvinists 
and Puritans, its Particular and General Baptists, its Presbyterian 
and Independent doctrines. 


CHARLES MORTON AND THE NEWINGTON GREEN 
GOSPELLERS 

In the Stoke Newington Green Public Library, there is an 
interesting copy of the names of those upon whom the Hearth Tax 
was levied in Steke Newington and Newington Green for the year 
1674. There are twenty-four names given for Newington Green, 
and sixty for Stoke Newington. It would appear from this that 
Stoke Newington had many bigger and a few smaller houses than 
Newington Green. Of these twenty-four names none of them are 
the well-known ones one expects to find there, and it is possible 
that a system of covering names prevailed to hide the real identities 
and prevent seizures. 

In the Wilson MS. at Dr. William’s Library, it says, speaking 
of Newington Green, “ There have been an uncommon number of 
ministers at this place,” andin Vol. I Oliver Heywood’s Diaries, we 
are told “‘that Nathaniel Hulton is now an eminent useful Christian 
at Newington Green near London, an intimate friend of Mr. Henry 
Ashurst, very wealthy, hath laid out himself exceedingly for the 
good of ministers, widows, poor.’’ How this came to be such a 
strong centre can only be a matter of conjecture. The plague may 
have driven away many residents, and the empty houses may have 
been sold to non-conformist people who liked the non-conformist 
neighbours they would find there, who had been followers of Dr. 
Thomas Manton. Be this as it may, the Green must at this time 
have been almost exclusively non-conformist in character. The 
following activities were in existence in 1674. 

I. Charles Morton's Academy (Presbyterian?) 1667-1696, 
but Morton left England in 1685, and we are told that “‘ unquestion- 
ably his pupils were numerous.” 

2. James Ashurst was pastor of a small congregation at New- 
ington Green and was a friend and neighbour of Charles Morton, 
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and the Wilson MS. makes it evident that Morton and he were the 
first ministers of the Newington Green Presbyterian Congregation. 
Ashurst appears to have preached to this congregation from about 
1662. 

3. Theophilus Gale’s Academy (Independent ?) 1665-1705. 

4. Samuel Lee at this time was also preaching on the Green 
to a small independent congregation, and he left for America in 
1686, the year after Morton. 

It is self-evident that if there were only twenty-four houses 
on the Green, and it sheltered many ejected ministers, and had two 
important academies, Morton’s being a large one, and also had two 
small congregations meeting there which must have drawn chiefly 
from the Green (and Stoke Newington in lesser degree), that there 
could not have been any other counter activity of any strength. 

Can we try to picture the Green as it emerges out of its courtier 
period into its non-conformist one? In 1509, Henry the Eighth 
came to the throne, the Earl of Northumberland’s letter from 
“ Newington Greene” is dated ‘‘ the 13th day of May, in the 28th 
year of the reign of our Sovereign Lorde King Henry VIII” or about 
1537 ; at this time therefore it is a centre of fierce, sporting cour- 
tiers (who probably cared far more for political intrigue, for a dish 
of boar’s head well cooked, and for fair ladies, than for any aspect 
of religion). Between this date and about 1660, all is dark in its 
history, and then out of this darkness there suddenly emerges a 
picture of a place where walked sombre, earnest, well educated, 
religious non-conformists, still mostly members or connections of 
the nobility, but more interested now in the life to come beyond 
the grave than even the most sober of concerns here on earth. 

By the side of these older men and women who came in and 
out of the houses were the younger eager faces of religious students, 
and to tempt them from these studies, within sight of the Green, 
was the disreputable entertainment house of John Ball, The Sal- 
utation, where bull-baiting and other brutal sports were held and 
where a large pond was the resort of duck-hunters, and where no 
doubt there were ample opportunities for gaming and the least 
reputable attractions of sex, and there is also the unsavoury con- 
dition of the Green itself already described. It is no wonder that 
Charles Morton wrote a book on The Gaming Humour considered 
and improved, it is no wonder he saw the need for instruction to all 
being given in the native tongue and that he saw the need for short 
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attractive books rather than large ponderous ones. This man who 
was a popular and understanding teacher of boys, of whom Calamy 
says he “had a peculiar talent of winning youth to the love of 
virtue and learning, both by his pleasant conversation and by a 
familiar way of making difficult subjects easy and intelligible.” 
It is no wonder if sometimes some of the religious students got out 
of hand, as Samuel Wesley said, and, without Mr. Morton’s know- 
ledge, made noisy excursions and got into bad ways, and read un- 
wholesome literature. Yet Mr. Morton had provided in his own 
grounds, ‘‘ a fine garden, a bowling green, a fish pond,” and in his 
house a laboratory furnished with all sorts of mathematical in- 
struments. It is a human picture which remains to us of him 
“harassed with legal processes from the Bishop’s Court” and 
fighting by counter attractions the evil dissipations of youth com- 
ing from the Ball’s Pond area, and at last driven out of the country 
he loved, and followed by friends who loved him, across 
the seas. 

We may be certain that however much these non-conformist 
ministers and tutors differed over religious problems, that one and 
all agreed on the very undesirable proximity of John Ball, with his 
duck-pond and bear-baiting garden. 

Let us try to understand these people who lived on and near 
the Green, in the second half of the seventeenth century, and with 
whom the history of Newington Green Church and Abney Congre- 
gational Church is so immediately concerned. They were gos- 
pellers, they believed that the Bible was the book of books, and 
Christ’s message the message of all messages. They thought 
natural men and women who were not born again in Christ were 
inevitable sinners. They thought little about lower forms of life, 
and were rather horrified with what is called Nature, and con- 
sidered life here to be necessarily evil. 

The Bible had only recently been translated, printing was only 
beginning to make it possible to buy books, and there was almost 
no field of writing apart from the religious field, except a few works 
of drama, like Shakespeare. The Bible asserted its supremacy over 
other books that were then existing, because its traditions were 
European ones, being grounded on the Church of Rome ; new books 
were scarce and had no such traditions, but chiefly because for some 
reason man began to see himself as the mythical tiger might do if it 
became self-conscious. Man did become, in social European 
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History, self-conscious about this time; saw his past, the Dark 
Ages as dark ages, and turned to the Bible for light. 

Oliver Heywood’s Diaries (Vol. II) give us a pathetic picture 
of this interest ; among some two hundred and sixty books col- 
lected carefully together, only about five in every hundred are on 
other subjects than religion. And opposite the names of some of 
these are sad comments, as “plundered,” “stolen,” ‘lost with 
lending,” until, at the end of the list these sad words occur, ‘‘ These 
taken from me for preaching the Gospel.’’ No one would want to 
plunder such books to-day ; no legal authority would ever take such 
books from any person; they are the unsaleable remains of the 
second-hand bookseller who tries vainly to sell them in his 4d. 
or ld. book-boxes: Are we better or worse because ‘‘ Conscience,” 
“ Remedy of Profaneness,” ‘“‘ Meditation and Vows,” “ Degrees of 
Grace,” “ A Prospect of Providence,” are subjects which no 
longer interest, and books of this nature are quite unsaleable. Only 
very foolish or ignorant persons would answer that we are better. 
We are different—so different as to be almost without spiritual 
contact. And this lack of sympathy is as great a social loss as 
when parents and children are personally alienated from each other. 
It was in 1664 that Heywood compiled his book list. Newzgton 
Green Library Catalogue for 1841 has a much wider range of choice, 
though it is avowedly a religious and cultural library, while Hey- 
wood’s was personal and his all, yet even in this one, religious books 
are quite eighty per cent, and the religious note is not absent from 
most of the other twenty. Views of the Architecture of the Heavens 
is not a worse title than Astronomy, but in the latter title the reli- 
gious aspect of science has gone. It is arguable that it ought not 
to have gone. The Weekly Westminster Gazette (26th April, 1924), 
has the results of a competition for the ten most notable new books, 
biography, history, art, education, drama, fiction, essays, travel, 
poetry, science. Religion is indeed dethroned ; it has not even one 
of these ten places; and The International Book Review, for a later 
competition at New York, gives two religious books on its list, 
but the popularity of both is ominously due to their sensationalism, 
whatever other qualities they may have. Our views have changed, 
the focus of our vision has become more short-sighted, the span 
and significance of life has ceased to be visible to us, we see trees, 
but forget the wood in which the trees were planted. So when 
Gale wrote The Saints Amity with God, The Anatomie of Infidelitie, 
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Christ’s Tears for Jerusalem’s Unbelief and Ruin, or Charles 
Morton wrote The Way of Good Men, for Wise Men to Walk in, 
The Spirit of Man, etc., we do know when we look at these books 
that we have at our command fuller knowledge to-day, but also it 
is self-evident that our spiritual eyes need spectacles to see some- 
thing more than what is immediately under our noses. When Watts 
wrote The World to Come in order to make real to us the claim of a 
life beyond death, he knew less than we know, but we make less 
use of our greater acquisition. The questions for us to consider 
are (1) Could we use the longer vision of our ancestors to help us to 
arrange more scientifically and religiously our present greater 
wealth of detail ? and (2) If we could gain this ampler perspective 
of life, should we gain a modern view-point for the 
Bible? 

It is fairly easy to understand the attitudes which were taken 
up in reference to Nature and Original Sin, Nature was too much 
with them, as Vanity Fair and social and legal conventions are too 
much with us. We live in a little human world, with human 
boundaries, which too easily makes us forget the great universe and 
its laws beyond ; they lived in a wide atmosphere of Nature which 
everywhere practically crippled them in the affairs of daily life, 
even though it gave them (unknowingly to themselves) spiritual 
foresight. Undredged rivers made floods easy and frequent, and 
damp cold is far more dangerous than dry cold. Timber houses 
were very inflammable, and frequent and severe fires were terrify- 
ing. Bad roads and carts without springs made travel difficult, 
and from faulty agriculture, faulty storage and distribution of 
food, famines were frequent, and disease rampant. It seemed very 
natural in those days to think that man’s good consisted in des- 
troying Nature’s ascendancy and substituting for it hisown. But 
now this practical danger confronts us no longer, and it is bricks 
and mortar, and steam and electricity, and manufacturing centres 
which threaten us as a monster Frankenstein. And if we do not 
believe that man is now born in sin, we know that he grows up in 
it and takes to it as readily as a duck to water, hence Calvin's 
problem remains to us though his philosophy has passed away. What 
separates us from the past is not our changed view of Nature or 
of man, but the short vision as compared with the long. Are we 
right in this more limited range ? 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST 

We all know what these early Academies were. They were 
substitutes for the training ground of young men destined for the 
ministry, which was denied them in the Universities of that age. 

The struggle in which the Green and other similar places took 
part was for local or place freedom over absentee authority. The 
Bible embodied the religious teaching of the growing western 
civilization. Alfred, the preaching friars, Wycliffe, Hussand Luther, 
had all been part of a movement which was to decree that absentee 
authority in religion must cease, and that native authority must be 
made manifest in native places. The English, the German and the 
French Bibles were the work of this teaching, and with this was a 
claim that only that which is found in the Bzble can be accepted. 
The authority was to be the Bidle, not the Church of Rome. What 
was not seen at first, was the diversity of visions which quite honest 
interpreters of the sacred volume could obtain. Even after many 
years, what was still believed was that one comprehensive teaching 
of the Bible was possible to which all peoples of the earth might 
agree, a view John Ruskin and Mazzini were perhaps the last to 
intelligently hold. In practice, such a claim is unworkable Even 
a very ordinary book, quite weak in rich spiritual suggestiveness, 
if read by twenty reviewers most frequently causes twenty differing 
reviews to be written. When a great book is reviewed, these pros- 
pects are far greater and more diversifying, and when that book is 
like the Buble, one of the supreme volumes of the whole of human 
history, agreement becomes unthinkable. The Green and its 
inhabitants did not know this in the 17th century, but subsequent 
history has affirmed it. They believed that if authority could rest 
in the Bible, disagreements would cease. They did not realise 
that the right of freedom of judgment meant a trust of the masses of 
men and women, and they had no idea at all at first, that if the study 
of the Bible was once begun, its authority would soon be undermined, 
and that the great laws of Nature must justify the Bzble, not the 
Bible the laws of Nature. Gladstone chose as a title for one of his 
books an idea that was only believed in its fullness nearly a cen- 
tury and a half before his age, The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture. The inhabitants of the Green believed this between 
the years 1662 and about 1700, but their faiths were larger than their 
philosophies, and so greater aims grew out of their narrower con- 
ceptions. 
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It is for us to remember their sacrifices. It is no doubt true, 
as Dr. Martineau* said, that there was intolerance in their toler- 
ance, and we might all take his closing sentence for our motto, 
‘“May God make His Spirit less foreign to our churches,” but for 
all this their faiths were larger than their philosophies and they 
sacrificed much. In those strange, roomy, cold, rat-infested, per- 
haps plague-traditioned buildings, with the poorest kind of light 
in the daytime and hardly any light at all, except guttering tallow 
and firelight, at night, with dear books, (and as we would call them 
dull books, to-day), they worked, discussed, became students, and 
risked much for their cause, and we may be sure that on Newington 
Green in their day many an unrecorded tragedy has been enacted, 
but the light of a later day burned brightly in their dark homesteads, 
and considering the spiritual tools with which they worked, it is 
marvellous what they achieved. 

The two congregations must have started on the Green soon 
after 1662. James Ashurst formed one, that had Presbyterian 
leanings, which has been a congregation on the Green to this day. 
Samuel Lee was the minister of the Independents, and John Rowe 
may sometimes have preached with him. Both congregations 
arising from Dr. Manton’s church. Theophilus Gale, about 1665, 
came and set up an academy at Stoke Newington, though the 
plague, and later the fire of London, must have caused him anxious 
foreboding ; two years later came Charles Morton, James Ashurst’s 
friend, and success brought pupils and other non-conformists to 
the locality. For twenty years the Green held its own, but in 
1685, Charles Morton went to America, and next year Gale followed 
him because of persecution. Morton’s Academy lost its great light 
in Morton, and it ceased before the century closed, but though Gale 
returned later, and died in his old London haunts, it was Thomas 
Rowe who kept the Independent academy and the congregation 
together, the academy ceasing with his death in 1705. 

The little Independent congregation moved from the Green 
sometime before 1700, t and later in 1700 to Edwards Lane in Church 

* End of Lecture III. The Rationale of Religious Inquiry. f 


¢ Gale and Morton both suffered losses by the Great Fire, but not at the Green. 


} It is just possible that the Independent congregation did not meet at 
all at the Green, as its earliest meeting house appears to have been near 
Abney House, so that the meeting either moved from the Green some time 
before 1700 to the first meeting house near Abney House or met all the time 
prior to 1700 in the Abney neighbourhood. (See Abney Quarterly, Vol. I, 
1896, in Stoke Newington Public Library). 
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Street, but the Presbyterian one took firmer local hold. It is not 
known what happened to Mr. Ashurst ; he may have gone with 
Morton to America, but he was followed by Mr. William Wickins, 
who died in 1699, and had shared with Mr. John Starkey (1686-92), 
and later Mr. Bennett, the position of minister. Mr. Joseph Ben- 
nett was trained by Charles Morton, was not an ejected minister, 
was ordained in 1694, and became co-pastor at Newington Green 
with Mr. Wickins until 1699, and, according to Alexander Gordon 
(Freedom after Ejection), pastor until 1708. But if so, he probably 
shared the last four years of his pastorate with John Russell, who 
was minister from 1704-1714. 

Thus, of the four activities on the Green, the little Presby- 
terian Chapel alone remained in 1708, when its first chapel, but not 
its first recognised building, was erected. 


THE Morton PERIOD 

It has often been said that Unitarianism has, in its history, 
shown a steady progress towards rationalism in its theology, but 
this is to describe it on its negative side only, and even so, ration- 
alism is too narrow a term. Charles Morton is easily seen as the 
central figure of the Green’s history in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Gale was a learned man, but his dream was 
still of the use of the Latin tongue, and an exclusive, not an in- 
clusive, scholarship ; he saw in the Bible an exclusive and dominating 
pursuit over all other pursuits, and would have made all other 
aspects of knowledge depend on biblical ones. | He does not appear 
to have been an enthusiastic teacher. He had no vision of future 
possibilities. 

He was followed by a very able successor in Thomas Rowe, but 
Rowe followed in Gale’s traditions, even though he infused more 
life into them. 

Morton, on the other hand, set his face towards a new horizon ; 
it is not accident that when he and Gale went to America, it was 
Gale who returned, and Morton who died on American soil. 

It is not easy to explain the impetus Morton gave to our chapel, 
to the Green and to Harvard College in America, where he after- 
wards went, because most quarrels, estrangements and divergencies 
nearly always begin as almost impalpably small disagreements, 
seeming trifles, wordy disputes, distinctions without differences. 
Sudden changes do sometimes manifest themselves, but they are 
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rare. The beginnings of great changes are most often so slight as 
to seem almost valueless. And the real difficulty is to tell how these 
slight variations come about. 

It is not difficult to understand why a fully emerged Unitarian 
needs a different religious atmosphere from an orthodox Church 
of England devotee ; or to see why low and high church parties 
are almost opposites. It is much more difficult to realise how 
Unitarian forerunners who were so orthodox in their beliefs broke 
away from a body hardly more orthodox than themselves. 

Unitarianism did not arise, complete in itself, armed cap-a-pie 
out of the laws of necessity. It began in slight disagreements 
which to-day seem trivial, and it is quite as hard to understand how 
English Presbyterian, Universalist, General Baptist, and true 
Deist voyagers all came at last to anchor in the one Unitarian 
harbour, as to understand why these broke away from their original 
ones. 

So when one looks at the pictures which Samuel Wesley, 
Defoe and others give of Charles Morton, it is rather the feeling that 
here is a man who is a spiritual traveller, leaving his harbour of 
refuge, because of a desire to seek the open sea than of any vision 
of a promised land. The genius for the most part discovers new 
countries and leads others into them, but the leaders of social move- 
ments often take paths that are to be partings of the ways, and do 
not knowit. Nearly all the ejected ministers, Morton not excepted, 
thought they would go back into the established church, and hoped 
for it; they did not dream of a lasting non-conformity such as the 
centuries have revealed, so the picture of Newington Green atmos- 
phere, in the second half of the seventeenth century, is one of small 
differences which together make a slightly unfamiliar contemporary 
atmosphere as it would be seen by its own generation, a kind of 
faint boding shadow over familiar scenery ; 1 requires a very skilled 
artist to portray, and still more to understand, such subtle effects. 

First there is a general appearance of modernity in Charles 
Morton. Doddridge, though almost three generations later than 
Morton, seems more separated from us. The Family Expositor 
is a title which at once suggests a thought-world unlike our own, and 
though The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul has a more 
familiar sound to us, we have but to open the book to realise that 
it is a younger and less inspired Richard Baxter that confronts us. 

It is the same with Morton’s contemporary, Gale. The Court 
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of the Gentiles, in five volumes, (one expects five volumes for such 
a subject), leads one to imagine that the work is what it actually 
is, a defence of the old point of view; Theophile; even A Discourse 
on Christ's Coming takes one back to an attitude that was current 
and living three hundred years ago, but now is dead. 

But both a more human and a more anticipating outlook is 
seen in Morton. ’ 

A short work is headed, Advice to candidates for the ministry 
under the present discouraging ciycumstances. This is homely, one 
can picture a kindly older man with his hand on a younger man’s 
shoulders, trying to cheer him; Letters to a Friend, to prove money 
not so necessary as 1s imagined; The spirit of Man; Seasons’ Birds ; 
this last, though of a religious character like the others, has a 
broadening view, largely foreign to Gale’s more ponderous works. 

It does not surprise us after this to hear that Morton gave his 
lectures in English, at his time a very unusual practice ; that he 
liked short books and disliked long and pretentious ones; and the 
fine garden, bowling green and fish pond at Morton’s Academy, 
described by Samuel Wesley, suggest that he tried to wean his 
students away from rougher aims, by giving them the opportunity 
of as pleasant but more refined ones. This is not in accord with the 
stricter Calvinism of his age, nor does the cultivation of flowers 
suggest that Morton considered the world to be a dreary wilderness, 
nor are we surprised to learn that “ He had indeed a peculiar talent 
of winning youth to the love of virtue and learning, both by his 
pleasant conversation and by a familiar way of making difficult 
subjects easily intelligible,” or that ‘‘ His discourses were not stale 
or studied, but always new or occasional.” 

Morton left England in 1685, and became pastor of a church at 
Charlestown, New England. In America he taught many pupils 
privately, and excited some jealousy on the part of Harvard College, 
though favourably regarded by its President, Increase Mather, 
and he ultimately became Vice-President in June, 1697, but died in 
1698, about eighty years of age. 

For what was the Green standing in those almost forgotten 
days? Nota new religion, for the creed of the established religion 
of the Church of England was not what was objected to, only its 
administration. Mary, Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., Cromwell 
and Charles IJ., had each in turn aroused a non-conformity, though 
in varying degree and of different kinds. What Morton was aiming 
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to achieve was deeper, though he perhaps scarcely realised it him- 
self ; it was a teaching of religious and cultural life which should 
arouse a man’s own acceptance of what was taught, which should be 
voluntary, not compulsory. It implied a larger faith in humanity 
and in Nature than perhaps he knew, but he was one who helped 
to throw open the door of the church and the school or college to 
the unfettered student. And for this freedom, on the little Green 
for nearly forty years, its two academies taught almost surrepti- 
tiously, two little congregations met, in different houses, secretly 
watchful of dangers which the base informer brought. A new trend 
of religion, a new kind of culture and of social life in which the nobler 
freedom, not license, nor force, was to prevail in the lives of men and 
women. This was their unvoiced hope. Is it a dream? Life 
has become more secure, but not really free. It is a milder des- 
potism, but a far surer one which now controls our lives ; compul- 
sory education which every year tightens its state-organised grip 
on public effort, state control of industry, and state inspection of 
our homes, and behind all, a very effective police force, tend to 
crush out the small school, the small church, private enterprise in 
trade, the small hospital, even the privacy of the home; we are 
more secure, but are we more free ? 

Was the sacrifice worth the price these early pioneers paid ? 
Have we been deserving of our heritage, and have the many prob- 
lems which the academy period raises of the educational value of the 
small school and college, led by just one man, of real spiritual 
freedom, had the attention they deserve ? 

But meanwhile, how interesting it would be to us, could we see 
into those twenty-four houses on the Green which paid the Hearth 
Tax and know who were their real owners, and listen to what they 
said in times gone by which already seem so distant and so strange 
to us. 


HEARTH TAX - 25 - 26 CHARLES II. A.D. 1674. 


Stock Newingt’ 2. John Munday 8 

2. Wd. Perkins 13. 1. Wd.Robinson 2 

4. Edw. Carpenter 2 2. Wd. Allen 2 

3. Wad. De( )ners 13. 2. Nath Crompton 2 

oe Stocke 21 3. Mr. Stephens ui 

11. Wm. Collyer 2 2. Rob Roberts 4 
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Wd. Bradby 
Wm. Brestinge 
Wm. Bradby 
Alice Wynne 
Thom Sherbrooke 
Wd. Russell 
John Wilcox 
Wm. Horne 
Thom Derry 
Danll. Bull 
Cha Deane 
Thom Odmin 
John Gunstone 
James Gilbert 
Gareteeks 
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Leachmore 
Danll. Astell 
Jerr Coppine 
Hen. Robins 
John Gold 
Bayley 
Empty 
Edw. ffelton 
Thos. Goodings 
(blank) 
(blank) 
Wim. Cooper 
Kath Rutter 
Mr. fearomge 
John Hotter 
Rob. Staines 
Thom. Wells 
Wm. Michell 
John Shipps 
Mr. Corbett 
Paul Woolyn 
Mr. Rawlins 
Thom. Arnold 
Mr. Vpton 
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Danll. Cox 

Mr. Greene 

Geo. Ireland 

James Oggles 
Sympson 

Wd. Bagvey 

Rawl. Phichard 
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Mr. Havaser 
Dr. Barker 
Stanton 
Thom. Jackson 
Mary Mallins 
George Clarke 
Jon. Abbott 
Eliz. Jones 
Samll. Ashurst 
Mary Thompson 
Mallory 
Bingham 
Rich. Low 
Thom. Ward 
Thom. Chadocke 
Rich Gitters 
John Wallis 
Gyles Woodman 
John Webb 
Thom. Woodman 
Mr. Whitehorne 
Tho Bradby 
Edwd. Lynby 
Wm. Annslyer 
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LEGAL 

The Homage present that Nicholas Locke, who was seized of the 
messuages formerly three messuages at Newington Green and now 
in the tenure of Mary Morton, widow and Mary Russell, widow 
(which he held by the surrender in 1690, 1691 and 1693) by his Will 
dated 12th August, 1697, devised the same to his daughter Rebecca 
Harrison with remainder to her children. They present that 
Rebecca Harrison was admitted 16th May, 1699, and at the court 
held 38rd May, 1734, Edward Harrison only surviving child of Robert 
Harrison was admitted to the reversion expectant on the death of 
the said Rebecca Harrison. They present that the said Edward 
Harrison by his Will dated 19th November, 1735, devised the same 
to his cousin Joshua Locke, merchant in Bartholomew Close, Lon- 
don. And the homage further present that the said Rebecca Har- 
rison who was seized to her and her heirs of a copyhold messuage at 
Newington Green now used as a meeting house for Protestant 
Dissenters to worship in, and to which the said Rebecca was 
admitted 17th May, 1694, did by surrender 27th January, 1738, in 
consideration of an annuity of £61 to be paid to her quarterly during 
her life by the said Joshua Locke surrender all the copyhold lands 
whatsoever of the said Rebecca to the said Joshua Locke that the 
said Rebecca Harrison and Edward Harrison are both dead and the 
said annuity was duly paid to the said Rebecca Harrison to the 
time of her death. Now at this court Joshua Locke is admitted 
of all the premises. (65. Rent 12d. 

Transcript of the Court Rolls of the Manor of Stoke 
Newington, County of Middlesex. 1735-1740 
1-14. George II. 


CHAPTER III. 


RICHARD PRICE AND THE GREEN’S MEETING 
HOUSE 


There seems good reason for believing that before the present 
Unitarian chapel was erected in 1708, the congregation no longer 
met in each other’s houses, but had a regular meeting house, which 
was perhaps used as the appointed minister’s house as the word 
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Divine, Mathematician, Philosopher, and 
a great and early world champion of the 
masses in all lands. 
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manse is sometimes mentioned. Miss Marian Pritchard says that 
‘« John Russell had joined the society some five years before the 
Meeting House was built, and after being Minister there for six 
years, he died suddenly in 1714.” This statement does not quite 
agree with the funeral sermon to which she refers, which speaks 
of his residence on the Green'as about ten years. But she may have 
obtained her information from Mr. Matthew Raper’s paper, which 
has unfortunately disappeared. One may probably take Miss 
Pritchard’s statement as being the more correct, and if so, Mr. 
Russell came to the Green about 1703, or if Mr. Nesbitt is right, 
about a year later, but in either case much earlier than 1708. Part 
of this period he seems to have shared with Mr. Joseph Bennett as 
co-pastor. The property upon which the chapel was built was 
owned by a member of the congregation, and it seems probable 
that the custom, which prevailed after the Meeting House was 
built, of letting it on a lease to the congregation prevailed before also. 
Lastly, as the parallel Independent congregation began to look about 
for a Meeting House of a more permanent character than their 
first, and obtained one in 1700, it is unlikely that the Presbyterian 
one would be much later. What seems certain is that there was 
some kind of regular Meeting House before 1708, and that there 
existed a sense of security and confidence from about 1700 
or earlier. 

After storm comes calm ; the Rev. John Russell had had enough 
of disputes, and he probably was of a reactionary mind which times 
of turmoil had produced in the pew no less than in the pulpit. 
People had had forty years of struggle which had been preceded by 
alternations of struggle and relief for two centuries or more before 
this and all alike tended to say and desire cessation of animosities 
and antagonisms. The chapel did not retrogress in Russell’s days ; 
it possibly enjoyed a truly religious and peaceful life. One would 
like to know more of Mr. Matthew Raper and Mr. Daniel Radford, 
the two treasurers who perhaps kept the spirit of the chapel alive 
during thirty years (1727-57) of dangerous weakness and retro- 
gression. It is not accident that the reactionary ministers, Briscoe, 
Paterson, Whitear and Loveder, are men who are inconspicuous in 
the life of their age, and, though the four who followed, Worthington, 
Lewis, Smith and Hoyle, were probably somewhat sturdier characters, 
the chapel was in danger of retrogression until Price was appointed 
in 1758, To have three ministers who conformed in twenty-four 
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years can hardly have been accident ; the selected ministers must 
have been chosen because a liking for formalism had developed in 
the members of the chapel themselves. Traill for England, as well 
as Sir Walter Besant for London, and other authorities notice the 
decline in non-conformity over this period, and give different and 
not very satisfactory reasons for the decline. Charles Stanford, 
in his life of Philip Doddridge traces this decline from the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1714, when England began to enjoy “‘ growing material 
prosperity.” The peace may have been only one reason for so 
general a decline, but the date coincides exactly with a change in 
the chapel’s life. Mr. Bfiscoe was thirteen years with us from 
1714, and conformed at the end of the thirteen years. All religious 
life, both conforming and non-conforming, seems to have been at 
low ebb for nearly thirty years until the revival of Whitefield and 
Wesley, and what seems strange is that these two men did not 
appear to have influenced the life of the chapel, and yet there is a 
similar revival in the chapel’s history after the appointment of 
Dr. Price in 1758, and with Price the chapel becomes a force in the 
social world, which it retained until about 1808, up to Mr. Barbauld’s 
death. 

The chapel’s history (through its three greatest representa- 
tives, Charles Morton, Richard Price and Andrew Pritchard, who 
mark three progressive but not superseding phases in its life) is a 
singularly clear one. It does not, as I have said, demonstrate the 
growth of rationalism, but shows how a growing enlightenment 
must reject Calvinism. Charles Morton claimed that liberty must 
have its place in human thought and action, He did not, and of 
course could not have denied the great Calvinistic teaching that 
consequences prevail in the spiritual as well as in the material 
world, but he believed that men and women must be convinced of 
a truth rather than be coerced or even persuaded into any accept- 
ance of it. Acceptance of a religious or a moral principle must be 
voluntary and, in its largest meaning of the word, personal ; and 
this claim of Morton’s is taken up by Price in his rejection of the 
Calvinistic assumption that men and women are ever elected or 
damned by God in advance of their actions. The assumption that 
human life was not meliorative, moved Price almost to fierceness in 
his opposition, but Price himself cared little for the life of the field, 
wood or forest ; he did care for humanity, and while, perhaps, not 
accepting the belief that the Laws of Nature are evil, he probably 
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did believe, as Isaac Watts believed, that God’s spiritual essence is 
reflected in the human soul and nowhere else in the universe, or, at 
least, not anywhere on the earth. Watts claimed that it was a 
dog’s nature to bark and bite, and all animals thus behaved in a 
unspiritual way because it was their nature to behave thus, but 
Watts did not believe it was true to say this of man, or if it were, 
there was an alternative, he could be born again of Christ, for he had 
something God-like in his nature and he must respect it. Price 
carried this belief in man much farther than Watts did, but he did 
not feel that other forms of life carry with them also the impress or 
signature of God’s spiritual being. Nearly all religious minds have 
felt the majesty of Nature, but not its spirituality, and the old belief 
was that man, not the rest of Nature, was made in God’s image (at 
first both a bodily and mental imagery), but had fallen from his 
God-like estate. Price partially accepted this opportunity every 
man and woman possessed to rise to the God-like through Christ’s 
teaching and through personal effort. Andrew Pritchard saw, if 
not the spiritual in all forms of animal life, at least God’s handiwork 
there, and with him Adam’s curse and the belief in a wicked world 
antagonistic to God’s will faded out of the chapel’s religious teaching. 
It is not, of course, claimed that Price studied Morton or Andrew 
Pritchard both of his predecessors, only that a more and more bene- 
ficent view of life here on this earth and a wider view of God’s 
manifestation in earthly phenomena is shown in the views of these 
three men, views which are stages away from Calvinism, and are 
traceable in the chapel’s belief. Price, im this series, saw man as 
liberating himself from the chain of man-caused, not God-caused, 
miseries. Price, it is needless to point out, did not accept the very 
weak modern view that human trials and difficulties are miseries, 
or believe that pleasures and opportunities for gay living are what 
prove the reality of God. A misery, to Price, was something that 
was soul-destroying, and he believed that what is soul-destroying 
comes into man’s world by man’s own activities and may be removed 
by man’s activities. Such miseries were, no doubt, foreseen by 
God, but they are not God-ordained in the sense that they are 
immutable. 

No good life of Richard Price has ever been published ; there 
does not even exist any comprehensive compilation of the events 
which quickened his mind at the various stages from which a true 
spiritual biography could be drawn. The fact that he was a 
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Welshman by birth, but only incompletely Welsh by temperament, 
and, the fact that being a public character he was the subject of 
unavoidable partisanship and misrepresentation, have made his 
life seem more contradictory and difficult to read than it really is. 

Price was international rather than national, and he had little 
of that moodiness which is supposed to be both the charm and the 
danger of his own countrymen. He was really a remarkably con- 
sistent man, rather austere, very lovable when the boundary of 
this austerity had been passed in friendship ; homely and unam- 
bitious, humane and kindly, and faithful unto death in the prin- 
ciples he believed and accepted. As he was human, he necessarily 
had some eccentricities and imperfections of character. Price 
believed in human betterment, in the meliorative aim in personal 
and social life and he believed in this intensely. He never was 
popular, if by popularity is meant having the gift of making multi- 
tudes like to hear him or read of him. He won a deserved reputa- 
tion, but was rather troubled than pleased by the curiosity which 
such a reputation aroused ; on the other hand it was a grief to him 
that his religious views did not attract larger numbers of men and 
women. But he wanted his views to be accepted, he did not wish 
to be himself the object of a limelight publicity. Let us look first 
at his opinions and then at the man. 

There is one popular, and probably authentic story frequently 
told about Price. Price’s tutor, the Rev. Samuel Jones, opened 
Price’s mind to the narrowness of some of the views of Calvinism. 
And Price, thinking that his father, a rigid Calvinist, must be una- 
ware of these, read out to him a passage from Dr. Clarke’s Sermons, 
but the father instead of considering the passage, became exceed- 
ingly angry, and flung the book across the room, and ordered his 
son to leave the house, and probably disinherited him because of 
his religious difference of opinion. This incident is valuable be- 
cause it shows how un-Welsh Price really was, to be disturbed by 
the emotional reaction of his father, because a true Welshman would 
have understood and tried to meet it by emotional means, but Price 
felt troubled and disconcerted. It is valuable also, because it shows 
how early and firm was Price’s horror at pre-destined original sin, 
and his humanitarianism which demanded a gentler way of looking 
at human error and weakness. How and in what way was Price 
diverging from the commonly held point of view ? 

Isaac Watts was a kindly soul, far less severe than the typical 
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Calvinist of his period, yet in some lines which he wrote he expressed 
a generally prevailing view. 
‘““Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see, 
How thankful should I be to God 
For all his gifts to me.” 

To-day these words seem harsh and indifferent ; they seem so 
because men like Price and Howard have presented to us a better 
conception of life, but they were not harsh when they were written ; 
they expressed the old passive providential view of man. God 
ordains for each human soul a position in life; gives him or her 
(as the Stoic would say) a part to play on life’s great stage, and it is 
the player’s duty to play the part well, not grumble at what is 
assigned to such a player, nor seek to play another part. 

Watts meant nothing more than that he himself was thankful 
to God, because one of the hardest parts had not been assigned to 
him, but it did not occur to him to think that these harder life- 
conditions of others could be ameliorated—that perhaps man’s own 
errors could be confused with a providential design, and the errors 
could and ought be got rid of. Man’s power over Nature has grown 
so fast that to-day there is more danger of neglecting the idea of 
providence than of man’s own field of activity, but in Price’s day 
man had not realised what could be done by himself to better his 
own social conditions. Price was one of the first to see that man’s 
evil conditions indite man’s own efforts, and are only part of God’s 
providence in this that they are meant to be ameliorated, and each 
field of Price’s life was devoted to making this view of personal 
and social betterment prevail. Price was in this anti-Calvinistic ; 
he did not believe that God had no providential part to play in 
civilization, as we probably wrongly believe to-day, but he equally 
disbelieved that all human activities were pre-determined by a 
web of circumstances which God so controlled that human altera- 
tions of environment were impossible. God and man each had a 
sphere in human activities, and both spheres must be recognised 
by man if he is to develop a full and ennobling social outlook. 
Price, in this dual presentation of life, has as much to teach the 
social reformer of to-day who has forgotten God, as he had the reli- 
gious-minded of his generation that there was need of human social 
reform. But for the moment it is enough to realise that what Price 
helped to dispel was not an indifferent attitude among the religious- 
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minded towards their fellow human beings, nor a modification of a 
pharisaical one (which thanks God that one is better circumstanced 
than others are), but that it is God’s will that social life should re- 
main stationary, and that man himself can do little or nothing to 
make his own surroundings better and more spiritual. In Price’s 
times the necessity for this teaching was urgent, and Price, Howard 
and Aikin, who all worked in accord, were three men who helped the 
whole world to realise it. Perhaps, even, were the world’s chief 
teachers of Christian samaritanism. 


PRICE—THE MAN AND His SociaL INFLUENCE. 

Price has left behind him several claims—all of them good ones 
—to be remembered with gratitude by mankind. His financial 
and his moral inquiries were both of great value. His plea for the 
more positive aspect of the religious life in opposition to the more 
exclusively rationalistic aim of his friend Priestley (of which John 
James Tayler wrote “on the subject of the soul and its relation to 
God, Iam wholly with Dr. Price, and wholly against Dr. Priestley ”’ 
p. 28, Vol. II. Letters of John James Tayler by J. H. Thom) 
might still be studied to-day by all religious people with 
advantage. 

But if one wishes to realise the source of the influence of Price, 
it must be sought in another direction than in his writings. _ 

Price in his day was felt to be a power; he was called the 
Apostle of Liberty and Humanity, and the Friend of Mankind, and 
whatever exaggeration there may be in the claim that three million 
of the citizens of France put on mourning for him when he died, 
there can be little question that in America, France and England, 
large sections of the community looked upon him with enthusiasm 
as a pioneer. 

What was the view-point in Price which thus quickened 
people ? It will not be found in his written words which have come 
down to us, these are in this respect disappointing, for while it is 
probably true that he somewhat anticipated Kant and Condorcet 
(the first great teacher of modern progress) it is not in his words that 
his power is found. Price’s words are not winged words, they do not, 
as the great writer’s words do, carry the reader’s mind forward to far 
and mysterious and yet real horizons. But in Price the man, there 
is something which is not in Price the writer. Price, Samuel Johnson 
and Wesley are the three great English-speaking figures who 
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destroyed the older Calvinism, and they did it rather by their per- 
sonalities than by their thought, and independently of each other. 
Johnson was a believable kind of personality ; we accept him with 
ease ; whereas we accept a character like John Hampden with 
difficulty. Johnson was a magnificent ordinary man, something 
like Handel was a magnificent ordinary musician. We are quite 
willing to call Johnson and Handel great—we know they are bigger 
than ourselves—but while they are greater, they are also our very 
selves, making the blunders we would make, saying the hasty and 
unkind words and being sorry for having done so, and making just 
the kind of clever remarks we think we might have said if we could 
have been quick enough, and, in Handel’s case, giving us the music 
of our dreams. But a John Hampden and a Beethoven, however 
we may admire them, are minds different from our own. John 
Hampden seems unnaturally calm to us when he faces great trials ; 
Beethoven, unnaturally excited over what does not excite us; in 
different ways such characters touch us with sublimity, but they 
awe us and make us a little uncomfortable. 

If a cottage piano could feel, talk and think, it might almost 
worship an organ, but it would add “ your great stops and rich 
sounds are not for me, they are beautiful, but utterly beyond my 
nature,’ and it would feel that a grand piano was only a larger and 
nobler edition of itself. The best kind of Calvinist was like the 
organ to the cottage piano, he set a scale of human life, too sublime 
for us poor mortals to follow ; and the reaction against it came in 
the gross animalism of Charles II. and his court and the people. 
In the more congenial ideals of a Johnson or a Wesley, came the 
help that was required. 

Johnson was not exactly a swearing saint, but he was something 
like it. He had no manners at table, he was disfigured, and at 
times halting in his speech ; he drank almost vast quantities of tea ; 
he struggled for hours together with the lusts of the flesh ; he could 
be rather vulgar in his speech, but somehow the greater possibilities 
of human life came into the room with the big burly figure and the 
mere trivialities and obscenities slunk away. Men and women 
thought and felt, if they seldom expressed it, “‘ This man gives us a 
lead, we can follow him,’’ and when Johnson asked for a “ closer 
walk with God ’’,men and women said “‘ It is right enough, we for- 
get Him too much in our lives,” but when the Calvinist said “ the 
wages of sin is death’’ men and women only said “ youask too 
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much of us, we don’t want your frowning, austere Almighty One, 
we will go the way of Sodom instead,” and they did. 

Price, Johnson and Wesley were men who killed Calvinism by 
their presences. The progressive man turned to Price and said, 
“this man is a friend of humanity, he has the vision, we will go 
with him”; the Tory said as he looked at Johnson, ‘‘ this man has 
stability, we will go with him”’; the sinner came to Wesley and 
said “‘ after all, [am aman, you will help me.” Johnson and Price 
did not get on well together, they pulled at life at different angles, 
but, for all that, it was the joint effort of these three men that drew 
human society out of the mire of grossness it had fallen into as a 
reaction from the austere Calvinism. 

Morton felt every man has a soul to save, let each man set out 
to save it. Price felt ‘‘ I love this life which is everywhere around 
me; cannot I help to save it ?’’; Morton was perhaps nearer to God, 
and more perplexed at the ways of man ; Price more of a brother to 
man, but feeling that God was a little farther off, and perhaps, more 
often than Morton, sighing that he could not reach out to Him. 

So to see Price we must see him on the human side, feeling 
the inherent goodness of life, which Calvinism denied. He is slim, 
bright-eyed, wiry, small, but with a rather massive head and more 
massive features; a good horseman, a swimmer, indeed rather 
partial to athletics, once even, ‘o undignified minister !’ engaging 
in a one-legged hopping race, and winning it against a taller man 
than himself. We see him taking larks out of the nets of the fowler, 
and even sometimes paying the fowler for his loss (a not very wise 
proceeding Dr. Price, as Mr. Fowler would set his nets again on like 
terms !) We see him playing cards (though he disliked cards) with 
his invalid wife. And with no children of his own, yet often joyously 
in the midst of them. To come in contact with a man who loved 
to hear the lark’s song, and took birds out of the nets of the bird- 
catcher, and yet did not hate the birdcatcher, but only his ways, 
seemed to make the severities of Calvinism wither away, and so the 
social.reformer came to him and was refreshed with his confidence 
in humanity. Of course Price’s intellectual views were what 
gave weight to his emotions, but the emotions none the less drew 
the reformer to him. 

All sorts of progressive minds knew him; Americans, like 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson; scientists, like Joseph 
Priestley and Sir John Pringle; philosophers, like David Hume and 
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Adam Smith; the greatest of the great philanthropists, John 
Howard, and noisy agitators like Tom Paine and Horne Took/; and 
decorous politicians like Lord Littleton and Earl Stanhope. All 
of these have probably, sometime or other, wandered into his quiet 
house at Newington Green and come out again encouraged and 
hopeful. 

And Dr. Johnson, with another set of rather backward looking 
minds, did for them what Price did for the forward ones, and Wesley 
for the constant sinner, lifted the load of heaviness which Calvinism 
had laid on mankind. 

And so we see a gentler life growing up; cornfields instead of 
wood and thicket, and we see Samuel Rogers taking part of the 
social position which Price vacated, until he too left the Green, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld (Mrs. Barbauld being the daughter of 
Dr. John Aikin, Dr. Price’s friend) continuing in the Price tradition, 
and so the year 1808 is reached and passes away, with Dr. Bar- 
bauld’s death, and the Price period closes*. For almost exactly 
fifty years, the little chapel with its Green had been recognised as 
one of the cultured spots of London, and then for thirty years 
after it went into spiritual sleep. The Rev. James Gilchrist became 
its minister for fifteen years, and with him the afternoon service 
was discontinued ; four other ministers followed, each characterised 
by similar inconspicuous features—only Samuel Sharpe, the chapel’s 
treasurer, kept up the Price and Rogers tradition of learning and 
social interest—but with the Rev. Thomas Cromwell and Mr. 
Andrew Pritchard came the awakening once more, and the third 
period of the chapel’s history opens. It is not accident that tablets 
are erected in this Pritchard period to Dr. Price and Mrs. Barbauld ; 
that a conversation society is formed ; that new trustees are added 
and that for the first time, apparently, a committee is appointed to 
manage the affairs of the church ; that a Sunday school is opened ; 
a church library is gathered together ; a gallery erected, and even 
gas laid on. These are the usual signs of a new activity, but what 
was the spirit that aroused it ? 

As we have seen, the first and second strongholds of Calvinism 
had been overthrown. Ifmen and women must do something them- 
selves to save their souls, as Morton taught ; if natural human life 


* John Stuart Mill lived with his father at Newington Green from 1810 to 
end of 1813, when the Rev. Thomas Rees was minister and Mill-was from 4-7 
years of age. But it is doubtful if they visited the chapel. 
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is not hopelessly corrupt, as Dr. Price claimed, what about the whole 
aspect of life on this earth? Is it a kind of prison house, or has 
it too, the signature of God upon its very features ? 

A new urbanity and geniality towards our earthly life is grow- 
ing up, but while a better view of human beings and of human 
conditions was dawning, the sun was setting on the vision of the 
majesty and sublimity and the providence of God, and it was only 
when Great Pan was dead that it was discovered that he did not 
deserve to die, and a plea was put in for Little Pan, who was already 
struck with a seemingly fatal illness. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ANDREW PRITCHARD PERIOD. 


There is a new spirit in the little chapel for this period ; it 
began with the Rev. Thomas Cromwell when he came to us in 1838 ; 
it was very much quickened by Andrew Pritchard when he became a 
member only two years later, in 1840, and added the practical . 
scientific note lacking in Mr. Cromwell ; and this spirit only just 
missed rising again into national prominence as it had done in 
Morton’s and Price’s days, when these two minds were joined by a 
third of like aims, Dr. Carpenter ; it was perhaps a national mis- 
fortune that Dr. Carpenter was with us so short a time. 

Religion in the nineteenth century seemed to suffer a period 
of ill chances. Sir Charles Bell, far the ablest and wisest of the 
Ray-Paley school, died before Darwin’s great teachings had risen 
in the world, but what great religious issues might have developed 
could these two have met! And how one regrets that Dr. Martineau 
and Spencer did not stand shoulder to shoulder in the cause they 
both loved, a progressive religion. Something of this feeling is 
with one in a lesser degree as one thinks of the able trio who, for a 
few months, worked together in the chapel’s history. But regrets 
are useless. 

What was the new spirit which animated them ? 

Thomas Cromwell in many ways was a remarkable man whose 
powers were perhaps a little underrated, because of a rather weak 
delivery and perhaps because of a certain prosiness of style which 
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prevented the depth of his thought from being realised. He was 
also, at times, too dry, and at other times too homely to easily 
carry with him the due weight to which his powers of mind en- 
titled him, and it is possible that, while he found a relief in anti- 
quarian studies from the strain of preaching, this antiquarian habit 
of mind was a little dangerous to his pulpit fervour. None the less, 
he was a minister of whom any religious institution might justly be 
proud. Born in 1792, dying in 1870, a man with a strong literary 
bent, he came, as did so many other ministers of our chapel, into 
the religious life after experiencing the human world through an- 
other occupation ; in his case he was at first in the publishing house 
- of Longman. He was minister of Newington Green chapel for 
twenty-five and a half years, and gave to it the best years of his 
life. He published several books, but, while it is doubtful if any 
of these can be called great, the man was greater than what he has 
left behind him. From a few of his unpublished sermons that are 
left, it is possible to reconstruct some of the chief ideals of his life. 
First, he was one who knew the weaknesses, as well as the 
strengths of mankind. Ina sermon on“ Brotherly Love,” preached 
at least three times, he says, ‘“‘ The first feeling in every human 
being, I believe, who sees another successfully compete with— 
perhaps surpass—himself..... is a painful one. It may not be 
exactly envy, or exactly jealousy ; and it may be without a par- 
ticle of what can properly be called hatred. Yet it is a subtraction 
of some part of the regard or affection which the person observing 
his competitor’s progress may have been accustomed to entertain 
for him ; and it is a subtraction from his own breast of some part of 
its ordinary happiness.” This is a truthful, detached and scholarly 
presentation of one of the most difficult aspects of human, and 
even animal, souls, and his remedy for this danger is to develop 
a practice of speaking every good word we can (of course, avoiding 
flattery) of every human being we meet. This is sound advice. 
It is evident also that he saw in the minister’s aim the endeavour to 
prevent the different members of the congregation from running 
into ‘“‘ wildness of doctrine and irregularities of conduct,’ and to 
keep their aims in life “ high” and idealised. In this, Cromwell 
followed the old and safe tradition rather than a new outlook ; 
what was the new appeal that he made? It may be expressed in 
one sentence—To trust Nature’s teachings unreservedly as leading 
one up to the worship of God. ‘‘ All truth is religious; is of God, 
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and leads to God. The ultimate result of all sczence is God. The 
truths of Nature cannot be properly educed without revealing God ’’;* 
hence it is our duty to study Nature and to be constant and diligent 
in the ‘‘ unwearied improvement ”’ of our minds. He calls God the 
“‘Enlightener ’’ of our understandings and the “ Improver ” of our 
feelings, and in a concluding prayer to another sermon says “ May 
self-improvement become the chief business of our lives, and the 
preparation for an immortal existence the chief occupation of that 
mortal one which at present we derive from Thee.”’ And the con- 
clusion of another prayer runs “‘ Help us, then to be, to do, to enjoy, 
to suffer, to fear, to hope all things with reference to Thee.” 

Here is, indeed, an anti-Calvinistic spirit; Nature and its 
science has become the very footway to God, and every thought and 
feeling helps to give us the larger vision. It is not surprising that 
the conversation society, founded at the chapel in 1842 for self 
culture by Mr. Pritchard, met with his hearty support. It was the 
belief of both alike, that all truth is of God, and that truth is re- 
vealed by men and women becoming students of nature. 

Andrew Pritchard was twelve years younger than Thomas 
Cromwell ; born in 1804, he early manifested a thirst for knowledge ; 
we are told “‘ knowledge was to him a goal worth seeking, no matter 
in which direction it might be approached.” + But for the most part, 
his mind was singularly consistent in its direction towards one end, 
the development of the microscopic, and his interest in microscopic 
objects. Robert Hunt, in his Handbook of the Great Exhibition 
1851, says (vol. I., p. 359), ‘“‘ Mr. Pritchard, one of whose micro- 
scopes is shown (248), appears to have made the first practical 
advance in the manufacture of the achromatic microscope, and his 
publications certainly led the way to the more efficient use of the 
instrument. The microscope exhibited fully exemplifies the prin- 
ciples enumerated by this eminent manufacturer and observer,” 
and the Dictionary of National Biography refers to Mr. Pritchard’s 
History of Infusoria as “long a standard work on this subject.” 
His microscopic instrumental studies were begun many years 
prior to 1827, when his first researches were published, although 
he was then only twenty-three years of age, and his last work on 
Optical Instruments was published in 1850. 


* This sermon, The Christian’s Universal Cultivation of the Excellent, was also 
preached three times. 


{ Obituary notice, Inquirer, December 2nd, 1882. 
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The first edition of his history, at first called The Natural 
History of Animalcules, instead of Infusoria, was finished in 1834, 
and his last in 1861. His life was therefore quite a consistent one 
in its study of the microscopic. The 1851 Exhibition fixed 1824 
as the beginning of effective microscopy, and Sir James Paget had 
the greatest difficulty in borrowing a microscope in 1834, and hos- 
pitals were not supplied with them and even the Natural History 
Department of the British Museum had not got one at this date. 
It will therefore be realised that Mr. Pritchard was in the front 
rank of the earliest pioneer students in this important subject, 
which (among other horizons it opened up) disclosed the path to the 
modern study of disease. He also published in 1847, a volume on 
English Patents of very considerable value. Dr. Carpenter’s 
studies in the microscopic field began from ten to twelve years after 
Mr. Pritchard’s, but they were on complemental rather than rival 
lines of inquiry, and Cromwell, Pritchard and Carpenter together 
might have enlarged Bell’s views of religion to include Darwin’s 
wider horizon. But alas, it was not to be. 

Mr. Pritchard was immensely impressed with what the micro- 
scope revealed. He says ‘“‘ among the arguments deducible from 
the natural world, in support of the existence and superintending 
providence of an Almighty Intelligence, none can carry a stronger 
conviction home to a reasoning and philosophic mind than those 
which are drawn from that portion of it which falls under considera- 
tion in the present treatise. Interspersed throughout this world of 
nature, designed and formed by a gracious and All-wise Creator— 
if, with no other intention, still with that of yielding evidence in- 
disputable of His own Omnipotence—exists a world within a 
world, of beings so diminutive as to have provoked man’s utmost 
ingenuity to bring them within the range of his perceptive powers.’’* 
To a mind such as Mr. Pritchard’s how could he believe the Calvin- 
stic teaching that the whole of life is evil, except for that small 
portion of the human part of it which is born again in Christ ? 
Mr. Pritchard did not, and with his nature studies the chapel took 
a step forward. f 


* Infusoria, Living and Fossil, 1842, see p. 41. 


} Dr. Price in this respect, though a less serious student of Nature, would 
have understood him. His friend, Dr. Aikin, said, ‘‘ The study of English 
botany caused several summers to glide away with me in more pure and 
active delight than almost any other single object ever afforded me.” p. 36, 
Vol. I. Aikin’s Memoirs, 1823. 
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In the spring of 1845, Dr. W. B. Carpenter “‘ settled in a small 
house at Stoke Newington, which he exchanged shortly after for a 
more convenient residence near the Regents Park.”* From the 
nation’s point of view this removal was a misfortune, as it is evident 
Dr. Carpenter’s mind was moving in the same direction as Mr. 
Cromwell’s and Mr. Pritchard’s, as the essays already referred to, 
and grouped together with memorial sketch under the title of 
Nature and Man, demonstrate; and while he resided at Stoke 
Newington he was a member of the chapel. 

In this third period of the chapel’s history, the end of the Cal- 
vinistic influence was achieved. Morton had taught that the idea 
of predestination depends for its fulfilment on personal respon- 
sibility, end he probably found more pleasure in the world than a 
completely convinced Calvinist should have done. Price could not 
feel happy in predestined damnation of the souls of other men and 
women, and Mr. Cromwell and Mr. Pritchard no longer saw a bad 
world at all, but a supremely great and glorious one, in and through 
which all the manifestations of God’s purpose were revealed; but 
nature even in Mr. Pritchard’s day was becoming too much the ser- 
vant of man, though God does appear as its great Artificer. Nature 
is to be more and more man’s quarry to do with as he pleases, and 
it becomes less and less God’s temple, where God’s providences are 
revealed. Man has been losing God, as he has been finding him- 
self and the world he lives in. The little chapel lives on; it 
increases even in its local usefulness, a School House is built in 
1887 ; Band of Hope and other activities are started to interest 
young and old; but the belief of Mr. Cromwell and Mr. Pritchard 
that all truth is of God, and that self-improvement in the study of 
Nature’s ways and laws is the chief business of human life, dies 
away. What men and women do, becomes of more and more 
interest to men and women, and what God and His providence 
does, becomes less and less; and in 1914 comes The Great War, 
and everybody for a time seems to believe, at least in practice, in 
the seemingly strong arm of human might. Also, Great Pan is 
already dead, Little Pan is dying, and if the Nature spirit of the 
wood and the field is destroyed, shall we find the Temple of God in 
city life (which our small intelligences have made) when that which 
Nature has evolved is no longer there to teach us ? 


* Nature and Man, Kegan Paul, 1888. 
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Meanwhile, not only has Calvinism passed away, but the 
Bible has come to be recognised as only one of several bibles of the 
world, and its truth stands or falls, not as it once did, on its own 
statements, but upon what Geology says of Evolution ; Astronomy 
says of the origin of the universe, and Biology and Sociology say 
of the origin and development of human life. 

A new approach to the Bible is absolutely imperative. And 
to-day in spite of the obvious teachings of history, there is little 
sign that it is realised. We do not need the fine language of the 
Authorised Version to be tampered with, it has a rich, dignified 
religious tone that is as unlikely to be bettered as if it were at- 
tempted to dress Shakespeare’s plays in a modern journalistic 
style of writing. This popularising of the Bzdle is not required, 
any such attempt prostitutes and vulgarises its spirituality. But 
what is needed is a Bible planned for devotional and, above all, 
faith readings; so planned that Jewish history is quite subor- 
dinated, while the fine majestic religious passages stand out clear 
and obvious to all readers. Except for the expert, philological 
discussions are now of no importance; they are past history, not 
present religion. The literal translation of the Bible does not now 
matter, but what is needed is that every great devotional rendering 
of every great passage and text of its pages should be included. 
The Modern Bible should have devotional alternative readings of its 
text instead of philological ones, and it ought to include fine com- 
parative studies of where Buddhistic, Socratic, Confucian and other 
world religious outlooks differ from, confirm or amplify its 
teachings ; and what is religiously unscientific in the Bible must 
be accepted as unscientific and placed in small type for historical 
reference, or, if allegorical, be so spaced, with accompanying notes, 
to make its allegorical message, not its literal one, what the reader 
would at once perceive. Special sections should be devoted to the 
way great prose writers, poets, artists, musicians and, not least, 
scientists and philosophers have made use of its pages. There should 
be the tramp and march of living human history about the great 
volume ; that tramp and march with which it has actually been 
associated. So rearranged, the Bible would seem almost a new 
book and yet have the great weight that, beyond any serious 
questioning, is its due. It would thrill, it would stir us again, for 
there is no other volume which has so many fine religious texts, 
so many fine religious contexts and so many noble religious doctrines 
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as it has within its pages. If the truly religious mind would 
take courage and be of stout heart and do what is needful, he could 
look fearlessly towards the future, both for religion and our Buble. 
There is nothing to fear except religious cowardice and irreligious 
apathy, and both are conquerable if the wisest present means are 
adapted to the noblest future ends. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WAR AND AFTER 


Is it conceivable that the effects of our past history have been 
in vain? If not, what is to be the next step forward ? 

As we glance back over this past of ours, we see Nature ever 
receding farther and farther into a dimmer and dimmer back- 
ground. Nature’s recession is good in this that it recedes, because 
man is gaining in strength; it is good because it means better 
sanitary and hygienic conditions of life; more opportunities for 
mental development and enjoyment; but somehow the extra 
security and the opportunity for recreations, and the added power, 
make men and women lose the atmosphere of God behind it all, 
and this is a serious evil. 

“Tf, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe”’ 


“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget—lest we forget.” 

Gladstone said truly that the real atheism of to-day is in 
our social conditions, not in the study, and the question is how to 
win back the deeper notes of man’s spirit, which reverberate in the 
highest parts of the human soul. 

It may be that when our towns and rural lives are more devel- 
oped they will suggest to us Nature’s laws as mountains and forests 
now do. 

It may be that W. H. Hudson (Birds in London) is right when 
he claims that ‘‘ A wind-fluttered green leaf, a sweet-smelling rose, 
a thrush in song, is more to a Londoner than to the dweller in Mid- 
Surrey or Kent or Devon”’; it may be that as Nature recedes, we 
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shall hunger more and more for it, and that Nature sanctuaries 
all over the world will arise, and the Little Pan of the woods and 
streams may recover his vitality. 

It is certain that our Bible must be re-tested in the light of 
other world bibles ; in the light of science, and be proved to answer 
to the new needs of our social conditions of to-day. One hopes and 
believes it will stand these rigorous tests, but it must face them 
or perish. 

We must no longer be content with near-sighted views. What 
precisely arouses spiritual response to social conditions has never 
yet been studied either by the religious leader, the teacher 
or the politician, and yet it is the vital human issue. Great—it is 
not too much to say colossal—sacrifices were made in The Great 
War, but as we look back to-day at the awful cost, he would indeed 
be a strangely ignorant and forgetful or hard-hearted man who 
urged that a spiritual response has been brought to us anything 
approaching the price paid. It will not be denied by competent 
minds that the flower of our younger soldiers gave their lives in 
the hope of this response ; 

“ Lord, for the years of ease and vice, 
For hearts unmanned and souls decayed, 
Thou hast required a sacrifice— 
A bitter and a bloody price— 
And lo! the price is paid.” 
‘ Geoffrey Howard in Soldier Poets. 
and to-day we know that the dead soldier, could he return, and the 
living soldier in our midst, would agree in this, that while the 
evidence of the sword of the body is with us, that of the sword of 
the spirit is not, we do not see the nation standing revealed in its 
purer metal, after it has been tried in the fire and has burnt out its 
worst dross. Such a vision is still wanting. 

What we all see, as we look back honestly into history, is a 
strange series of panoramic pictures which come and go, we human 
beings, who are the figures in them, know not how. The harsh 
soldier of fortune, the crusader, the mediaeval philosopher, the 
licentious cavalier, the Puritan, the nature student, the modern 
inconsequent mind, and the women made to match them. How did 
they each come? No one can say. How these directing enthus- 
jasms arose, and what causes awaken them, seem among the greatest 
mysteries of human life. 
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We lose our way in these immensities and we have not yet 
found our path. Is there any call to us out of the darkness ? 

Hammerton (Modern Frenchman, p. 384, 1878) quotes Father 
Gratry’s words to a woman suffering for the loss of her son. “ Lift 
up your soul! This world is not a cruel game, nor a vain appearance. 
To die for a sacred cause cannot be nothingness, and vanity,” and, 
as one reads on our war memorials the names of those who fell, and 
tries to picture them and remember the places they each had in the 
family life from which they were parted, it is not conceivable that it 
has all been useless. It is leading somewhere ; let us try to find where. 

‘““In sacred books we read how God did speak 
To holy men in many different ways ; 
But hath the present age no God to seek ? 
Or is God silent in these latter days ?”’ 
Hartley Coleridge. 

History shows that each age has sought its God, how shall we 
seek ours? It must be by a new way of conviction which appeals 
to us as the old ways appealed to generations now gone by. We 
must read the Bible and other great religious books for this new 
appeal, and we must seek it in our lives. 

There is something within and without ourselves which asks 
for the life beyond. The unfinished path over the hill symbolises 
for each of us our human life, a journey broken but not ended. 
The distant whistle of a train, or white smoke on the horizon, or 
the siren of an ocean bound vessel, or a long distance engine in a 
great railway terminus, or the sight of an ocean liner in port, arouses 
a feeling in us of distance greater than the earthly range. This 
feeling is deep and massive in us of a journey we will one day take 
beyond the sunset of our present life, somewhere, we know not 
whither, but somewhere, not nowhere. 

There is the appeal of the better in us, it is a real appeal, some- 
thing demands of us the nobler choice. Why? Because life must 
be for some unknown but real destiny. 

All our best loves and hopes and fears are cast into the shadow 
of this Greater Future, devotion that looks beyond death, scholar- 
ship which disregards death, faith which sacrifices life to it for some 
great call. Why? Because life is either for some unknown but 
real destiny or it is a mockery. And a mocking world could not 
have evolved the sublimest feelings and intuition in our souls. 
The destiny is there ! 
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There is the positive atmosphere of the spirit itself. Moon- 
light and starlight suggest spirit to us, as the glaring day with all its 
glories never does, and as do muted strings or music heard from 
another room, or a form seen through a veil. Dante’s and Shake- 
speare’s shades and Paul’s spiritual body or form which is not an 
earthly one, have these same spiritual characteristics. The soft 
singing of birds in the early dawn or late twilight ; the rustle of 
leaves in a gentle breeze, or the eerie call of a sobbing wind. 

There are deep notes in our consciousness which reverberate 
over our whole beings, and the men and women who have followed 
them have been the lights set on the hills of human history. Man 
does not, in spite of superficial and momentary appearances, live 
by bread alone. 

But this deeper side of our nature must be tended, watched 
over, fed. Faith and the best love will not deceive us if we live 
for them, NOW, and for the FUTURE. 

David, mourning for his son, Absalom, who, in life, had so 
sorely tried him; Moses, dying before The Promised Land is 
reached; Peter denying his leader Christ and yet being true to 
him in the end; faithfulness, which walks in the growing shadows 
and trusts, and out of adversity finds the hidden sweetness; these 
ideas express what are beyond question the great and the noble 
realities of human life. And it is by these that we must now live. 
But we must build up a life philosophy and a life practice to include 
and explain them in our actions and not be content with the simple 
appeal of sentiment. 

And so we must look forward to another and greater period 
in our chapel’s history, heralded by a New Gospeller who will read 
the Bible in a new way; who will do his best to save The Little 
Pan of Nature, because even the Lesser Pan can tell him of God ; 
who will search in human social conditions for guiding social or 
providential laws of God, and who will feel the spirit that is really 
there. We have to trust our Faith-Intuitions, and scientifically 
seek for that evidence of realities which are beyond our senses, 
but which yet govern our senses. ‘The evidence is obtainable, the 
practice of the spiritual life is possible. The spirits of Charles 
Morton and his friend Ashurst and their brave little congregation ; 
of Richard Price; of Thomas Cromwell and Andrew Pritchard ; 
of the lads who went up to the war, and of those who in faith and 
long anxiety waited for their return; the spirits of these past and 
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present members of our church ask us ‘‘ What of your past? ”’ 
‘And what heritage will you leave?’ and we must reply, ‘“‘ We 
will rest on to the great realities of the soul, and find our God ; we 
will build on the rocky foundations of science without superstition, 
so that storms shall not shake us ; we will find for our generation, 
that ‘ Peace of God’ which passeth all understanding within our 
souls ; we will try to deserve and increase our heritage.” If there 
be any real nobility or good in us this must be our answer. 

“ All truth is religious ; is of God, and leads to God,” said alike 
Mr. Pritchard and Mr. Cromwell, and we have to re-discover, re- 
state and re-emphasize this truth to-day. A medical writer truly 
says, ‘‘ Certain it is that the man and woman whose faith in [real- 
ities] unseen is so strong that with spiritual eyes they can pierce 
through the gloom of temporary appearances and see the undying 
light beyond, have within themselves a support... . that nothing 
else can equal or approach.”* This is the traditional belief of 
the little chapel which it has been building up for a quarter of a 
thousand years, and if we hold to this belief and enlarge and deepen 
at, we shall not only recover what is lost, but add our gift to the 
chapel’s future. 


APPENDIX I. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY IN RELATION TO NEWINGTON GREEN’S 
HISTORY. 

The material available is unusually large and representative, 
but unfortunately very fragmentary. Two congregations and 
three or four academies in connection with these congregations all 
played their part on the Green, and there were at least two other 
schools indirectly connected with them of some interest; one of 
these was under the direction of Mary Wollstonecraft, who for a 
time was much influenced by Dr. Richard Price and worshipped in 
his chapel. It appears also to have been, in a manner rather diffi- 
cult to explain, a special sanctuary for ejected ministers, (ie., the 
Wilson MS. speaks of ‘an uncommon number of ministers at this 
place”), but for this belief we have only stray references which 


* Last paragraph in Dr. Edwin Ash’s The Problem of Nervous Breakdown. 
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might or might not be confirmed by fuller inquiry. The Green also 
_ probably sheltered some Hungarian refugees. Charles Morton’s 
academy developed a secondary academy associated later with 
James Burgh and Dr. Williams’ Trust, and it is possible that Gale’s 
academy also had a local successor, or that both academies were 
represented by one. The history is not at all clear in this respect, 
but there seems a rich, quite exceptional opportunity of studying 
locally the academy period and its later developments if somebody 
would devote his time and energy to this purpose. Some of the 
many problems which this history raises are briefly noted in what 
follows, in the hope that others with time at their disposal may 
follow them up. 


PROBLEMS. 

(1). Why the dream of self-culture as a spiritual power arose 
to its height about 1840, and died down in about twenty years ? 
The Newington Green Conversation Society founded by Mr. Andrew 
Pritchard, November 2nd, 1842, and lasting for twenty-five years 
had for its objects “‘ Mutual Improvement ” and “ Christian brother- 
hood’’ among its members and sought to avoid “sectarianism in 
religion,’ and “party in politics.” To give one among many 
other similar examples, The Clapham Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution, founded in 1841, had for its object ‘‘ the intellectual, moral 
and religious improvement of its members. For this purpose it 
is proposed to establish a library, reading room and museum, with 
philosophical apparatus, and to provide competent persons who 
may deliver lectures and conduct classes.”’ 

This was more ambitious than at Newington Green, and the 
whole scheme was not, it seems, carried out. But the principle was 
the same, the belief that self-culture spiritualises and is the chief 
aim of living. Why did this belief pass away ?* 

(2). The influence of religion on education and of education 
on religion and the growing independence of educational activity 
with the specialization of both are developments which need an 
historian, but their respective social spheres have still to be defined 
as well as described. 

(3). The relation of non-conformity (with its greater confi- 
dence in the people and its desire, rightly or wrongly, to emancipate 


* See also Report of the State of Literary, Scientific and Mechanic Institu- 
tions in England. S.P.C.K., 1841. 
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all classes rather than dominate them) to the spread of educational 
opportunity (see Morton, Price, Aikin and Pritchard among other 
names connected with the chapel, also Dr. Carpenter’s Physiology 
for the People, Howitt’s Journal, Vol. I1.). 

Both conformists and non-conformists favoured education, 
but the latter allowed more freedom. The relation of this claim 
to the counter or complementary one of wise compulsion as an educa- 
tive and political ideal which conformity sought to establish. 
Are both necessary ? or will one prevail ? 

(4). The relation of the Academy activity to the early estab- 
lishment of a strong, more or less cultured middle class in England. 

(5). The value of the small church, college and school (and 
hospital, etc.) as contrasted with the larger one. 

(6). How far the Academies paved the way to the middle 
class private school ? 

(7). The value of the general teaching type of mind as con- 
trasted with the controversial one in social activity, and how these 
are both related to changes of public opinion in different social 
epoches. 

(8). The way an institution adapts itself to local needs as it 
takes root. 

(9). The psychological development of ideas which are to 
become socially active forces but which begin on such slight dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

(10). The relation of views of social life to the social environ- 
ments in which they have grown up, and the effect of these views 
upon such environments. 

(11). Why the spiritual view of life has declined, and a more 
material one taken its place, so that immortality and how to win it 
(if it has to be won) is no longer of practical interest to human 
beings, when even common-sense should teach that it ought to be 
the chief concern of life, or if there is no after-life, it ought to be the 
chief despair? Or briefly, why the far call of personal and social 
life no longer appeals ? 

(12). The meaning of life’s personal and social frustrations, 
and the cause of the prevalence of the unrealised hopes of early 
life and why the masses of men and women go astray ? 

(13). The value of controversy in religious life. All religious 
life should breathe an atmosphere of quiet trust and calm, it is not 
religious unless it does, and yet uncontroversial times are nearly 
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always dead periods. How may these two contrary conditions 
be reconciled in church activity ? The spheres of partisanship and 
disinterestedness seem part of this problem. 

(14). The altering character of a neighbourhood implies an 
altering character in a church, which is in that neighbourhood. 
How may this be brought about without disaster to the church’s 
life ? : 
(15). The popular institution is necessary, but the smaller 
social body which is freer in its expressive life is not less essential 
to a liberty-loving community. It is usually in small gatherings 
rather than large ones, that the beginnings of great social reforms 
are fostered. It would seem that the success of any institution 
should not therefore be measured by its popularity or by its un- 
popularity, but by its vitality. Do we not need a new social vision 
to realise this ? 

(16). The different aspects of approach by which different 
temperaments see the same man is well worthy of study (Price and 
Samuel Rogers both aroused the greatest diversity of opinion as 
to the kind of men they were, as in a lesser degree did Mrs. 
Barbauld). 

(17). Ought ordinary life to always have a large element of 
risk in its make-up, to give the necessary zestfulness to existence ? 
Is the craving for unwholesome sensationalism of to-day partly 
the result of too much security and monotony in social life ? 
Could we abolish war if our daily life had this zestfulness ? 


APPENDIX II. 


REFERENCES. : 

It is quite obvious that a more or less complete set of refer- 
ences would run into hundreds, perhaps thousands of authorities. 
In Miss Pritchard’s Bicentenary Souveniy alone there are about 
seventy names to be considered, and of at least fifty of these some- 
thing could be written. But the Bicentenary Souvenir begins in 
1708 and ends in 1908, covering the period of the present chapel 
to its two-hundredth anniversary, but for the period of the chapel’s 
history which covers forty odd years before this at least another 
thirty characters had played an imperfectedly recorded part, and 
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of the years 1908-25 much could be written of quite real value. 
The relation of our ministers to Dr. Williams’ library (our present 
minister being the last of a long series of connecting links) would 
form an interesting chapter. Many of our ministers and members 
ought to have a chapter to themselves. The Revs. Thomas Amory 
and Joseph Towers were men who played parts of considerable 
importance in Dr. Price’s period, while the whole Aikin family 
(including Mrs. Barbauld) who were closely connected with Dr. 
Price and held a very broad Unitarian position, ought to have had 
much space allotted to them, while Samuel Rogers and Samuel 
Sharpe are names of some national importance. 

The relation of Isaac Watts to Unitarianism is a point of great 
interest, for though not belonging to the Presbyterian group, he 
seems not merely to have held advanced Arian views in his later 
life, but quite early must have had his attention drawn to Arianism 
by the Hungarian refugees who appear to have been sheltered on 
the Green by the Independents, not the Presbyterians. 

These and many other issues have been omitted because it was 
hoped to simply deal with one outlook, which the Green’s history 
so clearly iJustrates. Not so much the deliverance from the Calvin- 
istic House of Bondage as we are much too apt to claim to-day, but 
the giving up of the noble, if harsh, Calvinistic God and His provi- 
dence for a belief in man, which, good in itself, has almost discarded, 
God as a real spiritual influence in our lives. Our House of Bon- 
dage is in this respect no less real, and as unscientific a prison house 
as the Calvinists’, We want a development, not an extinction, 
of the Calvinists’ God; a development, not an extinction of the 
Nature feeling ; and a very much more spiritualised view of our- 
selves than we have to-day, if religious life is to play the part it 
should in modern human affairs. For younger Unitarianism there 
is indeed plenty of work and wide stretches of country need to be 
travelled before religious life even catches up the best forward spirit 
of our age. It is this outlook I have tried to outline in Newington 
Green and its chapel’s history. 

Two of our chapel members have published memoirs, Mr. 
Gibbon Pritchard Stoke Newington and its Associations in 1898, and 
Miss Marian Pritchard her Bicentenary Souvenir for 1908. 

As general sources one may mention the Wilson MS. at Dr. 
Williams’ library ; Walter Wilson’s Memoirs of Defoe and William 
Lee’s Life and Newly Discovered writings of Defoe; L. Tyerman’s 
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Life and Times of Samuel Wesley ; J. J. Tayler’s Religious Life of 
England and Alexander Gordon’s Freedom after Rejection and 
Addresses Biographical and Historical, and of course Calamy’s 
Memorial, etc., and for local information T. E. Tomlin’s A Peram- 
bulation of Islington; John Nelson’s Islington, etc. Mr. Preece, 
the librarian of Stoke Newington Public Library is making a special 
collection of authorities. 


THE Morton PERIOD. 

The Christian Reformer, 1861; Eliza Meteyard, The Hallowed 
Spots of Ancient London, chapter xiii on Stoke Newington; 
Vol. V. of Walford’s Old and New London; and for less local 
references Joseph Hunter’s The Life of Oliver Heywood, and Oliver 
Heywood’s Diaries; The Quarterly Journal of Education, Vol. I 
article on page 49, Dissenting Academies; Irene Parker’s Dis- 
senting Academies in England. There are a great many other 
references but they do not add much other information than is 
contained in those above. For the American side of Charles Mor- 
ton’s history a whole section of other authorities would have to be 
given. 


THE PRICE PERIOD. 

Roland Thomas, Richard Price; the older Memoir by Wil- 
liam Morgan (out of print) may also be consulted; J. T. White- 
head, Historical Sketch of New Gravel-Pit Church; G. H. Pike, 
Ancient Meeting Houses; John Stoughton, Religious Life im 
England under Queen Anne; Thomas Wright, Caricature History 
of the Georges; P. W. Clayden, The Early History of Samuel 
Rogers and Samuel Sharpe ; Samuel Sharpe’s Some Particulars of 
the Life of Samuel Rogers in Rogers’ Poetical Works. 


ANDREW PRITCHARD PERIOD. 
Dictionary of National Biography which also has references 
to Price and Cromwell, and some unpublished material in the family. 
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PART II. GENERAL. 
THE COMMON HISTORY OF OUR CHURCHES* 


CHAPTER I. 
A WORD ON SCANTY RESEARCH MATERIAL 


Various reasons have been given flattering to, or in excuse of, 
Non-conformists for not leaving to posterity better records of their 
doings in regard to the early origins of our churches, and the dis- 
senting academies that form such an interesting chapter in English 
education, such as lack of printing facilities, persecution, no recog- 
nised places to preserve or secrete such records, the frequent attacks 
on and destruction of our religious meeting houses. 

Frankly, I have come to believe little in these explanations, 
though I, of course, do not deny that these difficulties were there. 
Defoe mentions that in Charles II.’s reign a fear that Bibles would 
become rare or be taken from the people caused them to be privately 
~ copied in shorthand, and that he himself as a boy at this time wrote 
out the whole of the Pentateuch in this way. Secret histories were 
common and, as the Diary of Pepys shows, were not difficult to keep. 
Further, many of the pupils of the older academies lived well into 
the times of greater leniency, and could easily then have written 
extensively on these subjects had they been so disposed. The 
truth is they did not realise that these actions of theirs would be so 


* This part was given as a paper before the Unitarian Historical Society 
on the 11th June, 1919, and afterwards published in Vol. II of its Tyansactions 
and included a second part, Newington Green Academies, Meeting House, 
and Church when delivered. Both parts I very much abbreviated in delivery. 
The second part, not published, dealt with the following points :— 


1. That the academies are closely bound up with the founding and devel- 
opment of middle-class professional life, the College Academy paving the way 
for the academy middle-class school, and the middle-class school when estab- 
lished for schools of the whole people. They are thus the founders of Modern 
Social Education. 


2. That the people is always the problem of government, and forces of 
action and reaction follow each other in relation to it. 

_3. That the development of church life, as of other thought life in a 
nation, usually begins with schools of opinion, goes on to a meeting house 
centre, becomes an institution (church) in the district, and finally a mission. 

Because of its original form the tone of this part is more colloquial than 


the rest of this volume, but it has been left so, because recasting it might 
have robbed it of its first freshness. 
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significant to later generations, they hoped for a larger comprehen- 
sion at last within the Church of England, and then their difficulties 
they thought would seem to later generations like a passing storm 
of little consequence when it was past.* Perhaps Jeremiah White’s 
record of the suffering of Dissenters which he refused to publish 
lest it should deepen discord, may have had much information 
that we now need, but the mere fact that he appears to have des- 
troyed it, shows that he foresaw no future significance in the doings 
of his generation for future ones. The simple truth is that neither 
social nor archaeological interests were then aroused as they are 
beginning to be to-day, and people were indifferent. 

Silvagni in his Rome mentions how the great city, with all its 
wonderful archaeological remains, was neglected until the dawn of 
the nineteenth century. How the Roman Forum had silted up, 
how oxen drank out of a magnificent granite basin without exciting 
curiosity, how the Arch of Constantine was nearly buried in rubbish, 
and how the tops of the columns belonging to the temples of Jupiter, 
Saturn and Vespasian peeped out of similar rubbish accumulations. ft 
And Riley in his Memorials of London Life quotes and agrees with 
Bacon that antiquities are but the vemnants that industrious persons 
recover from the deluge of time. I had an example of this a year 
or two ago, when I began to seriously collect material for the 
present subject. 

I visited a local bookseller’s shop, and in an idle way was turn- 
ing over some cheap volumes in one of his book boxes. A book 
entitled A Dictionary of all Religions, 1704, caught my eye, and I 
bought it. As I took it home, I noticed the name of Stephen Lobb 
written on the fly-leaf as its former owner, and the query “ Defoe ”’ 
mark of a bookseller. It was certainly a book used by Lobb, the 
son of a former tutor at Morton’s Academy, and was written by 
Defoe. I returned next day to my bookseller, he remembered the 
lot of books my book came in, about ten in number, but could not 
remember where he had bought them, and the rest had gone to the 


* Baxter, in his Life and Times, says they thought “‘ it will be but a little 
while.” And Bogue and Bennet, History of Dissenters, Preface, writes: The 
enemies of nonconformity “‘ ventured to predict that the nonconformist 
churches would die with their founders, or would, if suffered to drag out a 
sickly life, be productive of nothing but mischief.’’ Thus, both sides failed 
to realise the importance of their efforts for and against church unity. 

+ Vol. I, p. 3, Silvagni’s Rome, translated by Fanny Maclaughlin, 1885, 
Isaac Taylor, Transmission of Ancient Books, and Blade’s Enemies of Books, 
show how general this indifference has been, and Galton’s life-history diffi- 
culties afford similar evidence. 
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same book box. No one had cared, and I was left to mourn my loss, 
and speculate on what those other books might have been. Many 
years before this I had bought for a few pence Burgh’s Dignity of 
Human Nature, with Samuel Price’s name in it, and, to my sin 
confess it, never even asked the seller if he had any other of Samuel 
Price’s books. Thus twice and more I may have been on the trail 
and missed the records that once were in existence. Watts knew 
his world— 
Time like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away. 
They fall forgotten as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 
Only tt must not be always so, it is surely the business of historical 
societies to study the psychology of this indifference to the past, and 
to quicken it into a living interest and love for all that is old and 
worth preserving for its associations. 


CHAPTER II. 
ts 
CONFORMITY AND NON-CONFORMITY 


THEIR COSMIC OR UNIVERSAL MEANING. 

As the point of view that I am trying to present to the reader is 
concerned rather with the minds of men and women than with the 
institutions that they form, | may perhaps be allowed to make a 
digression on the thought of conformity and non-conformity. Are 
these attitudes of mind so antagonistic as they are often repre- 
sented? Are they so similar that a comprehension of both is 
possible in one outlook ? Or are they, while being fundamentally 
distinctive attitudes, complemental rather than hostile ones ? 

I am inclined to think that a good many mistakes on this head 
have been due to a belief that one must be either a Conformist or 
a Non-conformist, and to forget there is a third choice, that of being 
an Indifferentist, one of a body of people who have always formed 
the masses of mankind in all ages. The study of the causes of 
indifferentism is fascinating and the historical recognition of it 
as the religious and cultural background of the reformer is im- 
portant. I will only quote one reference; ‘‘ The age that is most 
ailing is not that which is violent in belief of error, but the age 
which neglects, which disdains the truth. There is still power, 
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and consequently hope, wherever violent commotions are felt : but 
when all motion is extinguished, when the pulse has ceased to beat, 
when a cold chill has reached the heart, what next is to be expected 
but our approaching and unavoidable dissolution.’’ Introduction 
to Lamennais, Essay on Indifference in Matters of Religion—Lord 
Stanley’s Translation. Locke and Jeremy Taylor were both most 
anxious to separate the thought of indifference from toleration. 
It may be that the partisanship shown by Conformists and Non-con- 
formists in relation to each other has been Nature’s best method 
in the past of arousing the apathetic, but I believe the times now 
call for a union which does not obliterate our differences but har- 
monises them. The better side of conformity and non-conformity 
hitherto seems always to have been a house divided against itself 
in the various remedies it has proposed for social evils, without seeing 
that there is room in the right places for all rea] remedies against 
such common foes as ignorance, material desires, selfish antagonisms 
and indifferentism. To me the interest of the problem is not the 
regrettable enmities that were aroused in the conformist reactionaries 
and the non-conformist actionary and the quieter and less persecuted 
witnesses to both of these positions, but in the effect of these 
actionary and reactionary feelings on the masses who had little of 
either, and in thinking out the causes which impelled men to so 
differ and the passive obedience and toleration doctrines that each 
side formulated. This under driving power—not my own partisan- 
ship and upholding—is what interests me when I look at our his- 
tory.* This massive background of indifferencet I want to keep 
carefully before the reader, and also to show him the Conformist 
and the Non-conformist as being unconscious complemental workers 
against this indifferentism, workers who in our times must co- 
operate with and not oppose each other, in dealing with this 
indifferentism. They must form one whole, if they are to save 
civilization from being its own materialistic Giant Despair and per- 
ishing from the huge natural forces of mass machine production, 
which it has called into activity, but knows not for what end. 

It is impossible, I think, to read this religious history in the 
light of more general social history and not to feel this irreligious 
background upon which the religious minds played their parts, 


* Ruffini’s Religious Liberty and his Jurisdictionalism and Separatism has 
from another angle something of this outlook. 
t See Appendix, at end of chapter. 
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and by which they were often lowered. We see these unruly 
crowds of indifferent men and women watching (sometimes in fear, 
sometimes in sport, or vague uneasy half-belief, and sometimes in 
active hostility) the religious leaders and their followers and recog- 
nise that it was the fear of the unruliness of the ‘“‘ mutable many ”’ 
that made military leaders in early ages enslave them, and led men 
of the Reformation times and later to cling either to the conformist 
anchorage of tradition or the non-conformist hope of the redemption 
of the masses by a new appeal to their confidence, or to become 
fatalists seeing in the many, “ lost souls,’’ and in the elect few, the 
saved. This mass-problem still alarms us to-day. 

Who can sympathetically read the controversy of More and 
Tyndale, or the works of Baxter and Burnet without wishing that 
these men could each have seen the other’s outlook, and worked 
together on a wider platform that preserved the differences of each ? 
Who can think of Johnson’s conservatism and Defoe’s belief in 
liberty without feeling that the best ideals of each ought not to 
have been in conflict ? What was wanted was a larger compre- 
hension, and though the effort to bring about this comprehension 
failed in the seventeenth, the eighteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies, because each side wanted the other to sacrifice too much of 
its own individuality, 14 may yet be that comprehension in diversity 
of complemental aims will prove to be the watch-word of this century, 
and that we shall look back on these earlier efforts as the first light on 
the hull-tops of a new approaching dawn. 

Let me very briefly illustrate my point of view by the practical 
example of the free use or the controlled and guided use of the 
Bible, the source of dissension between More and Tyndale. Sir 
Thomas More was in his belief more non-conformist than Tyndale 
himself, and in his Utopia he allows freedom to a variety of sects 
of which his opponent would have strongly disapproved. What 
probably made More a Catholic was his belief in the value of auth- 
ority. The masses and their indifference are here the obvious 
background. 

More did not really believe that the Church of Rome could not 
err, his sympathy with Erasmus is conclusive on this point. He 
did doubt the wisdom of Tyndale’s multitude of repenting sinners 
“that believe in Christ” being left to their own reading of the 
Bible, and he was afraid that the Bible would be desecrated if it 
were made the common property of the people as a whole, perhaps 
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because he, like Erasmus, was not above enjoying a mild joke about 
the Bible himself, a joke at which Tyndale would have been shocked. 
He thought, too, that in the diversity of opinion that would arise 
without the control of authority, religion might be swept away, a 
view that Jeremiah White, already referred to, apparently shared. 

More’s attitude was not an idle one, as we all know: many of 
the translations of the Bible have received opprobrious and unsuit- 
able nicknames, and this tendency to ridicule the more sacred 
aspects of life is one that is never wholly absent from humanity, as 
the frequent vulgarity of both sexes and all races on sex subjects 
shows.* Hone’s parody of the Lord’s Prayer, and Thomas Paine’s 
attitude are examples a hundred years ago, and from a cutting from 
the Stay of 7th January, 1918, there is one among many recent 
examples : 

When Tommy took Jerusalem 
He went a walk to see 
If Joseph’s coat and Daniel’s den 
And such-like shows were free. 
And Pugh} makes perhaps an extreme statement when he asserts 
“All boys ridicule the Bible. Most men ridicule it. All manner 
of coarse songs and lewd rhymes, stories and jests and catch- 
phrases are based upon incidents and characters in the Bible,’ but 
if this be even partly true it more than justifies More’s fears. 
Tyndale had no remedy for this difficulty. 

Again, Baxter speaks frequently of the heated and unseemly 
controversies of his times, and in his own autobiography wishes his 
own path had been less controversial, and Halley{ says ‘“ Discus- 
sions upon all sorts of religious subjects prevailed in markets, fairs, 
public houses, wherever men and women came together. These 
discussions . . . produced a countless variety of conflicting opinions 
among enthusiastic people, all of whom believed they had a mission 
to promulgate their opinions wherever they could find an oppor- 
tunity”. ..and to takea widely different writer, Sykes§ thus writes, 

* A remarkable instance of this was seen in the recent opposition to the 
Prohibition Laws of the United States, where Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral March ” and 
Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Crossing the Bar’ were parodied in drunken orgies. Huxley, 
himself an agnostic critic, said: ‘‘ Heterodox ribaldry disgusts me, I confess, 
rather more than orthodox fanaticism.” Chap. xix, Life and Letters, by 
Leonard Huxley. Vol. II. 

{ In The Eyes of a Child, p. 213. 

+ Lancashive : its Puritanism and Nonconformity, vol. 1., p. 464. 

§ Life of James Henry Firth, Temperance Worker, p. 14. 
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in the North of England “every Jack thinks himself as good as his 
master, if not better. This is perhaps the reason Dissenters so 
abound . . . every form and every phase of non-assent flourish here.” 
It may be said indeed that human beings still live up to Bishop 
Hall’s definition of some of us as “‘ Salamanders of contentiousness.”’ 
To this day there is still no remedy for this democratic danger 
either in science, art, politics or religion. As Anthony Faringdon 
wrote* : ‘‘ hence it is there be so many lovers of peace and so little 
of it in the world” . . .“‘ we are guilty of a dangerous misnomer .. . 
we think we study quietness, when we are most bent on war and 
ready to beat up the drum.”’ In this outlook More was, and still is, 
justified. 

But Tyndale, when he complained of the badness and spiritual 
weakness of authority, was not less true. The corruption of many 
of the Popes of Rome is now a matter of history, and to quote only 
one later instance, Bishop Burnet’st testimony confirms the state- 
ments of Wycliffe, Luther and Baxter concerning the low standard 
of the clergy of past times, when he writes, the priest must abstain 
““from gross scandals,” and also be neither drunk nor “ sit a tip- 
pling.” ‘‘ He must not only abstain from acts of lewdness, but 
from all indecent behaviour and unbecoming raillery. Gaming, and 
plays, and everything of that sort . . . must be avoided by him.” 
He does not explain to us, however, what were the gross scandals 
of the clergy, but from this passage and other places in his writings, 
it is clear he did admit that grave abuses had arisen in the priestly 
office. 

I am not here suggesting what were More’s views and what were 
Tyndale’s in other matters. Iam only insisting that in this instance 
if Tyndale could have at least considered More’s outlook, that a 
people in religion needs guidance, and if More could have accepted 
Tyndale’s criticism that some public check is needed to prevent 
those in authority abusing their powers, a wiser understanding of 
each other would have resulted, and their forces instead of being 
used antagonistically would have supplemented each other to the 
benefit and honour of our country. } 

And the same argument is as true when applied to the doctrines 

* Study to be Quiet, p. 312, vol, 1. Sermons, p. 312. 
| Pastoral Care, p. 178. 


} Except, that, as I have already suggested, partisanship may have been 
the only way to awaken an inert multitude, as it still seems to be the only 
way in politics to-day. 
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men held, to quote Faringdon once more: “‘ It hath been the great 
mistake and fault of those who profess Christianity, to shrink up 
its veins and lop off its branches, contenting themselves with a 
partial holiness. Some have placed it in a sigh or sad look, and 
called it ‘repentance’; others in the tongue and hand, and called 
it ‘ zeal’ ; others in the heart, in a good intention, called it ‘ piety.’ 
Few have been solicitous and careful to preserve it . . . solid and 
entire.”* More than two hundred years after this and like state- 
ments from other religious teachers, Ruskin put forward a similar 
plea in his Letters to the Clergy, and in the Archbishop’s Report 
on Christian and Industrial Problems, 1918, the hope of a Jarger 
comprehension is expressed. We read of “ the common Christian 
mind which Christians of many different kinds are alike seeking,” 
that the word Church is used ‘‘ without any controversy and in the 
largest possible sense to mean ‘ all who profess and call themselves 
Christians.’’’ There is a fine passage appealing for a common trust 
and action, but it also adds ‘‘ we know and deplore the divisions of 
Christendom.” 

But why deplore ?+ We want a comprehension that is a com- 
prehension, that gives full scope to each lesser doctrinal view of 
Christianity, but bounds all these by one larger and common united 
outlook.t If we are not to repeat the mistakes of the last three or 
four hundred years conformity and non-conformity in their many 
forms must add to and not detract from each other, And constantly, 
as I have read the records of the little church I was associated with 
and its local difficulties, I have been reminded of the wider disputes 
in the religious world at large, have seen so often that good men 
have been at variance when they might have agreed, have noted all 
sides pleading for agreement, and yet few agreeing, and have seen 
behind the disputants the masses of men and women untouched in 


* 309, vol. I, Faringdon’s Sermons. This actionary and reactionary atti- 
tude is what we ought to study in order to understand and use its psychology 
and check its serious defects. 

jt Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter recently (27th May, 1919) gave an address on 
The Mutual Approach of the Churches. Mutual and churches, the plural 
outlook of unity, it is surely in this that our hope lies, only approach also 
should bein the plural. The gradual growth in popularity of the interdenom- 
inational spirit asin the Y.M.C.A., etc., rather than that of universalism in 
belief, and the desire on the part of the Church of England for self-government, 
which must mean the endowment or disendowment of all churches is a ten- 
dency of the same character, and the growing popularity of the word “ inter- 
national’ carries the same hope. 

t And in this, fifth of the Archbishop’s Reports, the basis of a common 
outlook is wisely laid down. 
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their indifferentism, and the lesson has been a likeness of aim that 
is a unity in diversity. Martineau once referred to distinctive types 
of Christianity, and in the life of Defoe, especially if one compares 
Wilson’s and Lee’s studies of him, one sees a man who, whatever his 
faults, aimed at the conciliation of religious and political parties, 
and was pitifully misunderstood because each side wanted its own 
outlook to be accepted by others, but was not willing to see its own 
weaknesses, nor anything good beyond its own belief. 

I have dwelt thus long on the subject of (if I may use plural 
terms) conformities and non-conformities, because I do not see 
them as natural antagonists to quiet witnesses to truth. I see 
them as different kinds of servants in one great cause. I see in 
each case an attitude of mind, which in developing tends to become 
actionary or reactionary, but also unsympathetic. And yet the 
attitude is the establisher of a body of opinion and intellectual 
thought most necessary to social life and complementary to other 
attitudes, and all of them are required by a healthy society. Can 
we gain a view-point that will comprehend without merging these ? 
Can we keep before us this thought of distinctive types of Christian- 
ity, bounded by the common Christian mind, and see distinctive 
Christian, Buddhist and Confucian minds bounded by a common 
religious horizon? I see Non-conformists as the child-stock leaving 
the parental home of conformity over a disagreement with the 
parents, expecting and being expected to return, but Nature 
decreeing it otherwise, the children setting up households of their 
own, and at last parents and children alike coming to see that the 
separation was inevitable and for the best, the mutual under- 
standing arising out of the development of these mutual individual- 
ities of both parents and children giving a larger comprehension 
of the needs of all.* 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF NON-CONFORMITY 


Two questions it is necessary to ask before a study of the 
problem of church history can be made. (1) What was non- 
conformity ? (2) How did the times in which it arose favour its 
appearance ? 


* We are all familiar with sermons that suggest the prodigal son’s attitude 
as nonconformity, but it is rather the simile of many mansions under one 
God’s care, that is, I think, in this instance nearer to the truth. 
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1.—WuAT was Non-ConFoRMITY ? 

Differences of outlook have always existed on all subjects. 
There were rival religious sects, as we all know, among Jews, Greeks, 
Egyptians, Chinese, and as far back as man can be traced. One 
clearly does not mean remonstrating, protesting, disagreeing, as 
being the Peculiar religious feature about what is called modern 
non-conformity. A moment’s survey of the words Presbyterian 
and Independent or Congregational,* shows that modern non- 
conformity had two aspects, one doctrinal that caused such words 
as Baptist and Puritan to be used, another, and of the two con- 
siderably the more fiercely and frequently debated, involving the 
whole principle of religious, and even secular, government, extending 
from a generalised anti-papal feeling with rejection of universal 
dominion, down to the assertion of the smallest church of its right 
to rule itself in its own way. 

There was thus a doctrinal religious outlook and a governmental 
political one, and as the words protestant and non-conformist show, 
the political outlook has been the more powerful dividing influence. 
In the political field one side advocated obedience to human author- 
ity, the other liberty of conscience; in the doctrinal one side 
advocated predestination and election, and the other a more tolerant 
redemption. And what makes the history of the Reformation times 
difficult, is that often the politically tolerant man was the doctrin- 
ally intolerant, and vice-versa, but both aspects drew their inspira- 
tion from the few not indifferent minds contemplating the indifferent 
who were the masses of their times. Wycliffe saw that human 
authority had stifled the vitality of the Bible and hence challenged 
any authority that placed itself on a level with it, his followers 
largely ceased to quote Latin and Greek references from the Church 
Fathers, not because they were unlearned, as was often made a 
reproach against them (as in later days against Charles Morton’s 
Academy and his pupil Defoe), but because they were “ Gospellers ”’ 
with a new attitude, and saw the Bible inspirationally not auth- 
oritatively. But Wycliffe did not realise the controversial abuses 
that would arise from his appeal, nor feel the religious repose which 
Tauler so wisely insisted upon, when desires and self-will are quieted 
through obedience to God and, where advisable, to Man. Wycliffe 


* A Dictionary of all Religions, 1704, under word ‘ Independents ” states 
that the term Congregational came to be used because it was held “ that every 
congregation hath a complete power of jurisdiction within itself.’’ 


{ See also p. 7, Calamy’s Nonconformist Memorial, 2nd edition, 
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insisted on “‘ an individual relation of Man to God,” and by so doing 
he raised two very great questions that the centuries have echoed 
after him: What did the Bible teach ? and Who was to interpret 
its teachings? The latter question raised the whole problem of 
Church government and Episcopacy, of which Henry VIII from 
selfish motives, after a period of temptation, availed himself. 

Clark* takes the view, that Defoe had still more definitely ex- 
pressed, and looks upon Henry as a diverter of the non-conformist 
aim, but though he had no right or precedent to justify him in the 
smallest degree in assuming the leadership of the church, (and in this 
sense he was a serious perverter of religion), he yet did bring this 
question of Wycliffe’s, ‘‘ where is the centre of human church auth- 
ority,” to an issue. And though he answered the question with an 
egotistic reply, which his Tudor successors perpetuated in a way that 
makes masculine and feminine vanity seem a very unlovely char- 
acteristic, yet it is not strictly true to speak of a latent period 
or one of parenthesis following the suppression of Lollardism. 
From the time of Wycliffe a steady forward stream is manifest, easily 
traceable in England and on the Continent, that in the hundred years 
after his death was mainly the development of the social ordering 
of religion, the doctrinal being partly suppressed, driven underground 
and intensified, and when it came to the surface again both streams 
flowed together towards new, and much wider, outlets. 

What then are the chief characteristics of non-conformity ? 
Firstly, its constitutional appeal for a popular law-abiding control 
of the church, and with it a study of church hierarchy and rank. 
This appeal arouses a rival claim for an authoritative law-abiding 
autocratically governed church, and thus one has the theories 
of direct inspiration and toleration on one side, and traditional 
authority, quietism and passive obedience on the other, one re- 
jecting, the other supporting, an organised hierarchy.t This 
constitutional aspect of non-conformity and conformity had obvious 
political applications. Masterman says truly: ‘‘ There is no 
question, that to a very large degree the democratic ideas of the 
seventeenth century found surer foundations in the church doctrines 
of the time ; in the Puritan or Congregational idea which organised 
church life on a completely democratic basis.’’+ 


* History of English Nonconformity. 
} Presbyterianism at first occupying a middle position in this respect. 
tp. 19: Parliament and the People. 
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Secondly, there was a doctrinal aspect of Puritanism, of general 
or particular baptism, of predestination and election, or redemption- 
ism, which affected conformist and non-conformist thought, and 
both of these attitudes arose from the self-evident survey of the 
masses of indifferent, disorderly, and wild-living people, men and 
women alike, of their times. 

Non-conformity and conformity are not, therefore, simply pro- 
testing and agreeing attitudes of mind, but religious and political 
attitudes that build up seemingly rival, but really complemental, 
schools of thought about the problem of the people, the masses, as 
distinct from the lettered and powerful few. The questions that 
were really being asked were: Can all men and women be saved, 
or has God willed it that only an elect few can be? These were the 
issues of special election, and general redemption, of particular and 
general baptism and other like thoughts. 

If all can be saved, how are we to save them ? or if only a few 
can be saved how are the rest to be controlled and kept from per- 
verting the others? These were the issues of mediate and immediate 
inspiration, of Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Independent and Con- 
gregational thought. And last, we have those who, calling themselves 
Friends (Quakers), in theory at least, reject all force and all govern- 
ment of each other, and think that the “spirit of God” works 
“ privately ” or “ particularly ”’ in the “ hearts of men.’’* 

Non-conformity and conformity then alike owe their origin to 
some quickening which made the thinking and the powerful few as 
a class, as a whole body, awake, as Martineau expresses it,t to the 
significance of ‘‘ the multitudes that leave no monument ; who 
are born to suffer, and die, without the notice of history ; but who 
are collectively, at every moment, the largest holders in the great 
fund of human existence.” It is the problem of the people both 
religiously and politically that really explains the characteristics of 
conformity and non-conformity, all the issues of the times are constt- 
tutional or doctrinal ones that hinge on this popular problem. The 
Puritans were doctrinally aristocratic in their Calvinistic and 
predestinatory leanings, democratic in their views of church govern- 
ment and civil liberty. Both the Independent and the Presby- 
terian attitudes harboured wide ranges of doctrine, but were 
democratic in their church organisation. 


* See word “ Quakers’: A Dictionary of all Religions, 1704. 
} The Spiritual Charity of Christendom, vol. 11. Hours of Thought. 
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And the many inconsistent and warring attitudes of the dif- 
ferent sects of the times both within and without the established 
churches, are explainable by the fact that men held at one and the 
same time varying degrees of narrowness, breadth and freedom of 
church organisation, with varying degrees of narrowness, breadth 
and freedom of doctrine, and that while there was some relation 
between church organisation and doctrine, the relation was not 
close, and allowed of widely different shades of opinion, but the 
problems of the time are due to the thinking and powerful few as a 
class or body awaking to the thought of the many as a mass-problem, 
the many that are unthinking and uninfluential, who are born, 
suffer, make disturbances and revolutions, or are suppressed, and 
die, and leave no trace of their lives in history, who, pleased or dis- 
pleased with the morning light, lie beneath the Almighty’s hand dead 
and unknown “ere ’tis night.” 

This problem of the wonder of coming and passing generations 
and ws meaning is singularly clearly brought out by Isaac Watts, and 
the need of treating it in some wise and sane fashion is an ever- 
recurring thought of Defoe. What was the cause of this quickened — 
thought about the multitude, which gave rise both to conformity 
and non-conformity ? 


2.—How Dip THE Times IN WuicH Non-COoNFORMITY AROSE 
FAVOUR ITS APPEARANCE ? 

Obviously one cannot attempt to answer this question until 
one can say what was the time when non-conformity and conformity, 
as ideas and principles, began to appear. Waddington* starts 
congregational history in the thirteenth century, because he says 
papal power then reached its zenith and waned from this period. 
W. B. Selbiet agrees that the thirteenth century marks the beginning 
of the movement, but for different reasons, he seems to think that 
the Preaching Friars brought a new self-awakening to the masses 
of the people themselves, and prepared the way for fourteenth 
century activity. J. J. Taylert seems to think that the Church of 
Rome subjugated an early independence of conscience, that non- 
conformity was, as it were, the earlier and more natural state, and 

* Congregational History. 


} History of English Nonconformity. Sir John Simon also thought that 
the social improvements of the outcasts began with St. Francis. See Intro- 
duction, English Sanitary Institutions. 


{ Retrospect of Religious Life in England, chapter i. 
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reasserted itself as Rome’s power declined. In this outlook he 
seems to have held the view of Wycliffe, Erasmus and More,* 
that a return to primitive Christianity was necessary, but assumed 
the Priestleian view that the later corruptions of it were the result 
of conformist tendencies and that the Non-conformist was at least 
in one sense the purifier of conformity; he thus saw in Albigensian, 
Waldensian, and other earlier efforts, a consistent non-conformist 
reaction against an established Romanising activity that perhaps 
began shortly after the death of Christ, when the followers of 
Paul and of the Nazarenes came into conflict. 

There are others who claim that Wycliffe introduced a new 
outlook. 

Clark} says: “ Itis to John Wiclif (notwithstanding that Wiclif 
established no separate religious organisation or church) that the 
Non-conformist of to-day must in thought carry himself back as 
his starting point when he wishes to trace the line of his spiritual 
ancestry from its beginning.”” Robert Vaughan? in his two separate 
lives of Wycliffe claimed, and I think justly, that it is to his mind 
that “nearly every principle of our general Protestantism may be 
distinctly traced.” In the library of Prague, date 1572, above a 
hymn to the memory of John Hus, are three illuminated medallions 
rising one above the other, “in the first of which John Wiclif, the 
Englishman, is represented striking sparks out of a stone. In the 
second Hus, the Bohemian, is setting fire to the coals ; while in the 
third, Luther, the German, is bearing the fierce light of a blazing 
torch.§ This illustration gives the claim to Wycliffe as the original 
mind of the Reformation in Europe, and to non-conformity in 
particular. Without denying that Waddington’s, Selbie’s, and 
Tayler’s views have each much to be said for them, that the decline 
of papal power gave a chance to the other powers, that the Preaching 
Friars reached thousands of men and women who were unreached 
before, and that the remonstrant force in history has perhaps 
always been a force, and has tended to be a purifying one, one still 
needs to ask, was there something in Wycliffe’s doctrines that 


* This thought perhaps gave Rousseau his mistaken outlook of an early 
beneficent state of humanity which culture had degraded, which appears 
again in Nietzsche's View of the Greeks. 

+ History of English Nonconformity, vol. 1., chapter i. 

+ Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, 1828, and John de Wycliffe, a 
Monograph, 1853. 

§ Buddensieg, John Wiclif. 
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marked a change of attitude corresponding with the development 
of the distinctive features of non-conformity and conformity ? 

It must be obvious to any reader of the contemporary literature 
of the period that such a changed outlook is manifest, and that in 
religion Wycliffe is the expounder of it, as in earlier writers this 
outlook is not evident. In all ages, and in all literatures, com- 
passionate references are to be found to the poor, the maimed, the 
blind, and sometimes the diseased, though they grow rarer as we go 
farther backward. They exist in Buddhist, Egyptian, Hebrew, 
Classic, as in Christian literature. Christ’s teaching specially con- 
sidered the poor and distressed, but they were considered as an 
individual problem, and the poor who were healthy, but neither 
starving nor afflicted, received little or no attention. Wycliffe, 
who is in some ways not a compassionate writer, asks the meaning 
of the lives of the multitudes, and he thinks of them as a multitude, 
and his translated Bible was to reach at least part of it. He asks, 
does the church reach this multitude? And his answer is, No. 

One of his principles was that secular men should have their 
faith taught to them in whatever language it may be best known to 
them, accompanied by popular preaching and teaching. In him is 
one aspect of the Puritan teaching of clean living and salvation of 
souls to be gained only through an act of living faith on the part of 
the man or woman to be saved.* He is not a personal but an im- 
personal teacher, and he seems to suggest the question, in respect 
to the multitude, the people, the masses :—what is their life, and 
what is our message for them ? After him come teachers with con- 
formist and non-conformist thought, who think about the many 
and what is to be done with them, but before Wycliffe is it ever an 
urgent or even important question ? 

What was there in the times that brought forward this thought 
of the multitude? A thought shared by the author of Piers 
Ploughman, and also by Chaucer. 

Thomas Wright in his edition of Piers Ploughman,t{ says that it 
was “the oppressive injustice of the great, and the vices of their 
idle retainers, the corruptions of the clergy,”’ and the dishonesties 
of trade which aroused the people, but, as Wright himself admits | 
elsewhere, the masses were not less corrupt, and the oppression 


* These opinions were almost exactly those of Charles Morton, of Stoke 
Newington. 


| Introduction, p. xi. 
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was no new, but on the contrary a very old, time-worn feature, and 
neither Chaucer, Wycliffe, Langland nor Ball arose from, even if 
they were sometimes the spokesmen of the oppressed masses. The 
true cause Traill* refers to, though in but a brief sentence. It is the 
Plague of 1348. ‘‘ But the Black Death marks the beginning of a 
far more serious severance—of the church from the people.” And 
all social, medical and economic authorities are agreed as to the vast 
social disorganisation that resulted from this disorder, probably 
one-half of the population of Great Britain dying from this disease 
and the starvation that followed and was associated with it. 
Luchaire in his Social France points out what is generally 
recognised, how storm ravages, floods, fires, epidemics, even con- 
quests, were viewed as signs of divine wrath in the mediaeval 
period, and the Bible and most old religious books bear witness 
through and through their texture how old and firmly rooted was 
the belief that almost all disasters came as a result of the wrath of 
God. In the Old Testament, the destruction of wicked cities, the 
Flood, the plagues of Egypt, the appeals of the prophets to the 
judgment of God, all the Book of Job, bear such teachings, and 
it is easy to see how these old Biblical warnings when re-read by a 
rude semi-Christian people, would spread terror in their hearts. 
But to imagine the wild uncontrolled feeling when half the popu- 
lation in a period of less than two years was being destroyed, and 
to remember that of the half that survived probably the vast 
majority had been attacked by the disease and recovered only after 
a terrifying experience, to think of what this would mean to-day 
with our medical knowledge to support us, and then to imagine it 
in superstitious and ignorant times, is to see how overwhelming 
must have been the impression which this pandemic caused, “‘ this 
terrible plague brought panic and confusion in its train, and broke 
down all restrictions of morality, decency and humanity. Parents, 
children, and life-long friends forsook one another, everyone striving 
only to save himself . . . some took to vessels in the open sea, only 
to find that the pestilence was hot upon them ; some prayed and 
fasted in sanctuaries; others gave themselves up to unbridled 
indulgence ; others . . . fled the country ; others lapsed into sullen 
indifference and despair.’ From those who prayed and looked 


* Social England, vol. II. See also Hecker for social applications of 
epidemics and natural disasters. Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 

+ pp. 172-3. Garrison, History of Medicine, and as people behaved then 
so in lesser degree have they behaved during the recent war. 
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out on the world to divine its meaning came the new voices for a 
new age. Wycliffe was perhaps twenty-six or twenty-eight when 
the Plague came, Langland and Chaucer were his contemporaries, 
seeing the havoc it had caused, and John Ball died in 1381, there is 
no other cause that so fits the origins of the beginnings of the 
Reformation as does this cause of the great plague of 1348. 

Into this unruly atmosphere came new voices. A voice speak- 
ing for the people in Piers Ploughman ; another speaking of the 
study of the people in Chaucer, and another asking for the religious 
enlightenment of the people in Wycliffe.* 

Something (was it the after-effect of the Great Plague ?) 
awakened some human beings out of their moral lethargy, and they 
saw the Masses of the people in all classes and in both sexes as they 
had not seen them before, and they asked, can these be saved, 
such rough, wild and savage creatures, can one trust the people 
and inspire them, or must authority direct them ? 

In this atmosphere, on this background, non-conformity and 
conformity originated, and were quickened into vigorous life, a 
background so vivid with its rioting and uncontrolled life that for 
centuries thoughts about the masses were tinged with bitterness 
and even contempt, (the rabble of Shakespeare and Hogarth), and 
even in the 18th and 19th centuries fine and noble men and women 
looked upon the masses with disgust. Thus Kirby and Spence in 
their work on Entomology, 1815, and later editions, quote the 
ordinary middle- and wealthy-class man or woman as saying the 
profanus vulgus, the canaille “‘ are nothing to us,” and the Latin and 
French words show how world-wide and old was the feeling. In 
Tauler and More for conformity, and Wycliffe for non-conformity, 
new voices spoke, and although none saw their significance at the 
time, it looks as if the problems which they raised will perhaps 
hardly be solved when this century closes. 

If they are solved, it will be by conformity and non-conformity 
working together, not im antagonism, to establish a Christianity 
that, while it has a common-conformity outlook to be shared by all, 
has yet a non-conformity individuality suitable to all types and 
sects. Thus perhaps at length the whole people will be awake at 
last. Or is this too large a hope ? 


* The relation of Tauler (1290-1361) to the Plague isa matter of peculiar 
interest. 
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SUMMARISING. 

1. It seems that indifferentism in the masses, and lack of fore- 
sight in the few are the chief psychological causes of lack of his- 
torical data, and both must be psychologically overcome by awaken- 
ing interest and historical predictive power. 

2. That the mass-background of apathy is the explanation of 
actionary and reactionary forces, and of non-conformity and con- 
formity in all fields of thought and of religion in particular. 

3. That there are witnesses to truth who are more detached 
from human worldly affairs than the actionaries and reactionaries, 
and these are the real unprovocative martyrs, who are much less 
frequently persecuted, than actionaries and reactionaries, but 
these latter explain the zig-zag swing of the political and religious 
pendulum, or the spiral curve of human social progress. The 
mass-problem is now becoming so tremendous that uplifting social 
forces need to work more and more in amity. 

4, That crises and upheavals such as disease and war arouse in 
extreme forms all kinds, high and low, of human forces, religious 
ones among the rest. 

5. That the 1348 Plague was the cause of this quickening of 
conformity and non-conformity, Tauler and Wycliffe being respec- 
tive pioneers of each and perhaps St. Francis of Assisi being a 
common, vague, forerunner. 

6. That the old cry for comprehension is still the watchword 
for all parties, but the effort must be for an inclusive compre- 
hension that recognises different members of one body, is inter- 
denominational, international and not an obliterating universalism. 

7. That there is need to study the whole conformist doctrines 
of passive obedience and quietism, and the non-conformist doctrines 
of inspirationalism and toleration as expressing psychological 
forces and attitudes of our minds, and as principles of religious 
and political life. 

8. It is so evident that developments from all human efforts 
(as, e.g., the effort to secure comprehension, illustrated in this paper), 
are so different from what their originators intended that a provid- 
ential principle of life on the lines of Vico’s thought seems a necessity. 
Man proposes, and God does not dispose so much as super-impose. 

9. The mass-problem which the Reformation faced is the 
Democratic problem of to-day, with the same alternatives of 
redemption or spiritual death for us to face again to-day, only as 
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Democracy is the coming force, for our century, the means of the 
salvation of the indifferent masses must be found, or modern 
civilization will perish in anarchy. 


APPENDIX 


THE BACKGROUND OF ALL SOCIAL PROBLEMS FIRST SEEN AS A 
BACKGROUND AT THE REFORMATION 
1. The Contemporary Generation. 

‘“‘ Whereunto then shall I liken the men of this generation ? ’””— 
Luke vii., 31. 

It is the question not only of Christ, but of all prophets and re- 
formers, whereunto will they liken the people of their own genera- 
tion. Therefore if one would understand the attitude of the leader 
or pioneer one must have a picture of the habits of the men and 
women of his generation. 


2. Its Invariable Indifference to Higher Living and Uplifting 
Abbeals. 
THE FEw URGING THE MANY. 

“ For John the Baptist came neither eating bread nor drinking 
wine, and ye say he hath a devil.” 

“The Son of Man is come eating and drinking: and ye say 
Behold a gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber, a friend of . . . sinners.”’ 
—Luke vii., 33 and 34. 

“Each man begins the world afresh and not one fault of the 
first man has been avoided by his remotest descendant. The col- 
lective experience of the race accumulates, but individual experience 
dies with the individual. . . . Circumstances improve, but merit 
remains the same. The whole is better, perhaps, but man is not 
positively better—he is only different. His defects and his virtues 
change their forms... .”— Amiel’s Journal, 4th October, 1873. 

‘““ The coarse crimes of our ruder forefathers, like other social 
products, have taken fairer and finer shapes. . .. . But not therefore 
less pernicious . . . (since the) insidiously tempting . . . (is) more 
demoralising than naked grossness,’"—Maudsley, Pathology of 
Mind. The Criminal Nature (see 1867, 1876-9 and 1895 editions). 
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3. The Despair of the Chosen Few at the Many who reject the better 
calls of life. 


Christ’s unwilling guests who find excuses not to join in the 
spiritual feast of life. 

“ The world is ill ; it grows so old that it relapses into infancy. 
Common report has it that anti-Christ has been born at Babylon, 
and that the Day of Judgment is at hand. In writing these lines, 
Rigord, the Monk of Saint Denis, was ignorant of the fact that 
other monks had expressed the same sentiment in all preceding 
centuries,”—Luchaire, Social France, \st para., chapteri. See also 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s Views of Democracy. 

It was, it is, to some extent it always will be, the cry, at times, 
of the reformer in his despairing moods about the masses of his 
generation. 


4. The Alternative Views of Social Reformers First Seen at the 
Reformation. 


(L) As the many are so indifferent 
Many must be called but few chosen. 
The basis of the thought of Election in History (of 
Calvinism, Particular Baptism, Predestination, and also 
the gentler forms of Puritanism). 

“ Were it not for the persistence of the ideal in the human heart, 
and for the redeeming instances of the few noble lives, which it inspires 
and sacrifices, the faithful study of human history would be calculated 
to demoralise human nature,’’—Maudsley, Natural Causes and 
Super-natural Seemings (last paragraph). 

The hope and the justification of the world is through the chosen 
elect, for the rest, spiritual death, as “ the wages of sin.” 


(2) Is Life a School of Expertence ? Can the People be 
Lifted Up? 

The Remonstrant or Arminian view of a wider leniency and 
later Evangelicism and Missionaryism. 

Forgiveness to seventy times seven. St. Augustine’s teaching 
and St. Francis’, the voice of God within all men, if leaders exhort 
them to hear it. 
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Wycliffe applying this teaching to the whole people, places in 
the few leaders the responsibility and the redeeming instances of 
the many, 


the leaven which is living or dead 
the salt which has kept or lost its savour. 


‘“‘ The abomination of desolation ”’ begins with perverted leadership, 
‘* so the consolation begins ”’ with a converted leadership.—Wycliffe, 
Soldiership of Christ. 


(1) and (2) place the weight of responsibility and authority 
on God and the individual man, and are therefore largely non- 
conforming. 


(3) Adds and emphasises the weight of public Human auth- 
ority in Church and State—The Fulfilling of the Law. 


“‘ But of this we are right sure, that Nature, Scripture (Hebrews 
vi., 16, ‘an oath for confirmation is to them an end of all strife ’) 
and experience, have all taught the world to seek for the ending of 
all contentions by submitting itself unto some judicial and dis- 
tinctive sentence,* whereunto neither part that contendeth may 
under any pretence or colour refuse to stand.” 


“ This must needs be effectual and strong. As for other means 
without this, they seldom prevail.’ + 


(4) Even the elect are deceived and all life isa path of darkness, 
the outlook of Pali Buddhism. 


Christ evidently considered the first three alternatives and 
rejected the fourth, but at the Reformation, beginning perhaps 
with the Plague of 1348, the first three of these were worked out 
into systems, and doctrines of many kinds. 


Protestant 1. Election, Calvinism, Puritanism. 
_Non-conformity. 2. Inspirationalism, Arminianism, Quakerism, 
and Independency in many forms. 
Conformity. 3. Passive Obedience, Quietism and Human 
Hierarchialism{ (Episcopacy, etc.) of 
Tauler, More, Hooker, Francis of Sales, etc. 
* Authoritative Human Appeal. 


t Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Hooker. ‘‘ Preface to them that seek (as 
they term it) The Reformation of the Laws and Orders Ecclesiastical of the 
Church of England,” section vi. 


{ Oddly enough it was non-conformity that studied hierarchy, I suppose 


because it did not accept its current form. See Wycliffe, Of Civil Lordship ; 
Selden, Titles of Honour ; Milton, Tenure of Kings and M. agistrates. 
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These views require the background of the masses to explain 
them, and are not antagonistic, but have spheres of applicability, 
like paternal and patriarchal government to young peoples, (3) 
growing more fraternal (1 and 2) and responsible as the masses 
rise in capacity, but all will always exist. 
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London : Smith, Elder & Co. 1904. (Now out of print). 


« _ . . evolutionist conceptions are applied by Dr. Tayler with a fer- 
tility and a novelty as courageous as their results are inspiring.”’ Nature. 


“Mr. Tayler has produced a volume of highly interesting and original 
character, well calculated to induce reconsideration of many stereotyped 
opinions and commonly accepted views.” The Lancet. 


“e 


‘ . a gallant and an able effort to look some appalling facts in the 
face and to discuss them scientifically and soberly and at the same time to 
seek for remedies for what must not persist—such an effort is worthy of the 
sympathetic study of all who care for the dignity of humanity.” 
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“The work has been conceived in a thoroughly scientific spirit, and the 
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strength.” The Scotsman. 


THE NATURE OF WOMAN 


First published in 1912, by Fifield, in England. E. P. Dutton, in the 
United States of America. Germanedition. Die Natur des Weibes, Strecker 
& Schroeder. Re-issue 1922, with new preface. Cape. (Now out of print). 


“. ... what Dr. Tayler... calls ‘distinctive womanhood’ [is a 
question] . . . that needs and is worth discussing.” 
Weekly Westminster Gazette. 
“A very sincere and sympathetic work . . . it should be of interest to 
everyone .. .” Daily Chronicle. 


THE STAGES OF HUMAN LIFE 


John Murray. 1921. 18s. net. American edition, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
84” x 54”, 377 pages. Published by John Murray. 18s. net. 


“Parents and teachers, as well as medical men, will welcome the many 
helpful suggestions contained in this book.” The Hospital. 


““The book before us points the way which we must follow if we wish to 
make the most of the span of life allotted to us.” Medical Times. 


“Dr. Tayler’s essay is an attractive, up-to-date version of the gospel 
“Know thyself in order to live according to Nature.’ It is everywhere 
thoughtful and suggestive. The many apt quotations which brighten it 
should increase its usefulness to those who are interested in the growth and 
guidance of the young.” Manchester Guardian. 


“Mr. Tayler is methodic almost to a fault; he gives counsel and he 
supports it with precise information on everything, or nearly everything, 
relative to the body and the mind.” The Scotsman. 


“It is not possible for a reviewer to give any idea of the wise thoughts, 
the deep suggestions, the human touches, that make this book a most fas- 
cinating and readable study of the relation between psychology and hygiene. 
It must be read to be appreciated, and is, if possible, a book for one’s own 
shelves, not to be taken for forced reading from a library.” 

Church of England Newspaper. 


“The bodily and mental activities which constitute a balanced life are 
described by Mr. Tayler in a pleasant and informative manner. He writes 
as a man with a considerable knowledge of human nature, and with touches 
of real insight and wisdom. It is a book which will enable the reader to 
understand himself better, and which will add greatly to his tolerance of 
others.” Times Literary Supplement. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND THE CROWD 


Leonard Parsons. 1923. 7s.6d.net. American edition, Small Maynard 
& Co. 


“ 


. . A notable contribution. . . . It is a re-examination of Demo- 
cracy.” Newcastle Chronicle. 


if Mr. Tayler’s remote ideal of Aristo-democracy may be realized in the 
ene ks Morning Post. 


ce 


. . . the book is of profound significance as the beginning of an 
organized attempt to apply the latest light of biology to the science of human 
society.” Daily Chronicle. 


PHELAST OF MY RACE 
J. W. Ruddock & Sons. 1924. 2s. 6d. net. 
“The hope underlying ‘ The Last of My Race’ is the transformation of 


Homo ignorans into Homo sapiens.” Times Literary Supplement. 
“Tt is a highly interesting book . . . a glance at human existence from 
a new standpoint.” Newcastle Chronicle. 


“The story is potently human,” 
Liverpool Daily Courier. 


“Tt is in the highest degree stimulating and thought-provoking.”’ 
Lincolnshive Echo. 


“Tt is a wonderful little book of imagination.” 
Lincolnshire Chronicle. 
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